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BUSINESS 


REALITY 


Find  the  perfect  solution 
for  your  business  and  the 
problem  will  change. 


©  ©  ©  ©  © 


No  company  is  a  stranger  to  change. 
Whether  or  not  change  is  a  liability,  however, 
depends  on  the  flexibility  of  your  information 
system.  Therein  lies  the  beauty  of  Sybase. 

We’ve  been  the  fastest  growing  company 
in  the  relational  database  industry  because 
of  a  simple  but  profound  idea:  Information 
systems  that  adapt  to  change  give  your 
company  a  sustainable  business  advantage. 

You  see,  other  companies  sell  you  a 
short-term  fix  with  a  long-term  drawback. 

You  get  locked  into  doing  things  their  way. 

Sybase,  on  the  other  hand,  solves  your 
immediate  needs  within  an  adaptable  architec¬ 
ture  that’s  prepared  to  handle  future  change. 


Sybase  further  lets  you  do  business 
your  way  with  a  full  line  of  high-perfor¬ 
mance  database  servers,  development  tools, 
interoperability  products,  and  best-of-breed 
applications  from  leading  software  partners. 

That  explains  why  companies  like 
Federal  Express,  MCI,  and  Avis  have  selected 
Sybase.  Call  1-800-SYBASE-l,  ext.  6811 
to  learn  more. 

It’ll  be  well  worth  your  time.  Because 
tomorrow,  eveiything  will  change. 

i  Sybase 

Architected  for  Change ™ 


Outside  the  U.S.  call  410-224-8044.  ©  1995  Sybase,  Inc. 


VERSION  4.0  INCLUDING  INF OM AKER  IS  HERE! 
Call  1-800-395-3525  for  details. 
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Powersoft  Corporation,  561  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  MA  01742-2732,  (508)287-1500. 

Powersoft  Europe  LTD., United  Kingdom,+44. 1494  555555.  American  Powersoft  Coiporation,  Singapore,  +65  378-0140. 
•  All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


PowerBuilder®  Enterprise 
has  become  a  yardstick  for 
the  entire  industry  and  frankly, 
no  other  product  measures 
up.  Proof?  Tens  of  thousands 
of  developers  are  building  and 
deploying  real  client/server 
solutions  with  PowerBuilder 
Enterprise.  Three  hundred- 
plus  technology  partners  are 


integrated  with  PowerBuilder 
Enterprise.  More  than  250 
independent  vendors  are 
building  commercial  software 
packages  with  PowerBuilder 
Enterprise.  And  hundreds 
of  training  and  consulting 
partners  worldwide  are  offer¬ 
ing  developers  the  service 
and  support  that  gets  them 
to  client/server  and  keeps 
them  there.  Call  Powersoft 
at  1-800-395-3525. 

Powersoft 

Building  on  the  power  of  people. 
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COVER  STORY 


The 

Performance 

Conundrum 


Firing 
On  All 
Cylinders 


Concerns  over  client/ server  systems’  ability  to 
perform  up  to  snuff  are  not  unfounded.  Perfor¬ 
mance  management  and  capacity  planning  tools 
are  virtually  nonexistent  for  client/ server.  While 
users  wait  for  vendors  to  deliver,  they’re  using 
homegrown  statistical  simulation,  benchmarking 
and  queuing  models  to  help  them  build  superior 
performance  into  their  applications  from  the 
get-go.  By  Avery  Jenkins 


Psst...  Looking  to 
get  more  from  your 
client/server  envi¬ 
ronment?  Read  our 
cover  package  for 
precious  perfor¬ 
mance  tips. 


Much  of  client/ server’s  performance  depends  on 
the  network  infrastructure.  In  response,  some  or¬ 
ganizations  are  setting  up  virtual  LANs,  which  use 
packet-switching  and/or  cell-switching  technol¬ 
ogies  to  enable  nodes  to  access  services  or  data 
regardless  of  the  network’s  physical  composition. 
This  approach,  however,  adds  unprecedented 
complexity  and  perplexity  when  it  comes  to  man¬ 
aging  the  internetwork.  By  Elisabeth  Horwitt 


THE  INTERNET 


A  Tangled  Web 

1  While  businesses  are  joining 
the  Internet  in  record  numbers,  few 
have  begun  the  serious  work  of  re¬ 
architecting  their  back-end  systems 
for  real  electronic  commerce.  And 
without  elegant  connections 
these  systems  and  those  that  link  to 
the  Internet,  breaking  conventional  busi¬ 
ness  boundaries  will  not  happen  any  time  soon.  By  Ellis  Booker 


VERTICAL  MARKET  FOCUS:  HEALTH  CARE 


A  Healthier  Existence 


BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


When  Data  Is  Not  Enough 


Enlightened  organizations  are  tapping  a  variety  of 
client/server  technologies  to  rig  up  so-called  “business  intelli¬ 
gence  systems”  that  enable  PC  users  networked  across  ^ 
the  enterprise  to  access  and  analyze  key  sales,  mar¬ 
keting  and  trends  analysis  data.  Though  the  tools  of 
the  trade  vary  by  organization,  in  many  cases 
users  can  extract  data  from  mainframes  for  fur¬ 
ther  analysis  and/or  business  modeling. 

By  Willie  Schatz 


PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 


Taming  The  Beast 


1  Though  the  threat  of  federal  health  care  reform  has 
largely  vanished,  the  industry  is  under  major  pressure  to  cut  costs 
from  insurance  companies,  HMOs  and  employers  that  must  pay 
for  workers’  medical  benefits.  In  response,  a  small  but  growing 
group  of  hospitals,  HM  Os  and  medical  centers  are  using  client/ 
server  to  automate  patient  care  and  record-keeping  processes. 

By  Steve  Alexander 
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The  complex  nature  of  any  large  client/ server  proj¬ 
ect  means  its  manager  must  be  deft  at  balancing  everything 
from  planning,  prelaunching  and  launching  a  project  to  build¬ 
ing  a  project  team.  Fortunately,  new  client/server-specific 
tools  are  arriving  to  help  match  people  skills  with  systems 
requirements,  track  project  performance  and  help  ensure  that 
programs  built  meet  specifications.  By  Cheryl  Gerber 
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SERVER  SUITES 


How  Suite  It  Is? 


Microsoft’s  evolving  BackOffice  suite,  which  contains  applications  serv¬ 
er,  database,  systems  management,  mainframe  connectivity  and  messaging  compo¬ 
nents,  is  an  alluring  temptation  for  organizations  that  buy  Microsoft’s  religion.  Yet 
some  nonbelievers  say  it  could  lead  to  single-vendor  lock-in. 

By  Lynda  Radosevich 


CASE  STUDY 


Laying  Down  The  Pattern 


Unifi,  Inc.’s  business  process  re-engineering 
plan  is  now  complete.  The  company  is  also  giving  users  a 
taste  of  graphical  client/ server  computing:  Unifi  installed 
Microsoft’s  Office,  allowing  some  250  employees  to  share 
information  and  exchange  messages.  By  Alan  Alper 


INTERVIEW 


A  Work  In  Progress 


R.  Douglas  MacIntyre  took  over  as  top  boss  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Soft¬ 
ware  in  mid-1994,  when  the  firm’s  client/ server  strategy  was  under  siege.  He  has 
overseen  the  delivery  of  the  firm’s  long-awaited  suite  of  business  packages,  but  he 
still  has  work  to  do  distinguishing  D&B  Software’s  strategy. 

By  Rosemary  Cafasso 
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distributed  computing  cure. 
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45  DATABASE  DELIVERANCE 

ODBC:  Help  or  inhibitor? 

By  Kim  S.  Nash 

PERSPECTIVES 

15  RAISING  THE  BAR 

Client/server  requires 
organizations  to  continually 
rise  to  the  occasion. 

By  Jonathan  Vaughan 

29  INFORMATION  VS.  DATA 

Is  datawarehousing  a  fad 
or  a  fundamental  way 
to  change  business? 

By  Judith  Hurwitz 

67  COMPLICATED  SIMPLICITY 

Successful  distributed 
systems  are  simple  aggregations 
of  simple  components. 

By  Jim  Stikeleather 


BUSINESS  CONTINUITY 


Courting  Disaster 


Business  continuity  planning  is  much  different  in 
the  new  age  of  distributed  computing  than  it  was  with  the  main¬ 
frame.  Planners  need  to  work  out  the  actual  technology  needed 
for  the  backup  site,  who  is  essential  in  the  event  of  a  disaster, 
what  type  of  data  backup  is  used  and  who  takes  care  of  tape 
rotation  and  backup  procedures.  By  Richard  Adhikari 


WHAT’S  NEW 

61  TEST  DRIVE 

Personal  Oracle?  brings  full 
RDBMS  capability  to  the  desktop. 
By  Christopher  Lindquist 

62  NEW  PRODUCTS 

Database  news  from  Dataware, 
Objectivity,  MITI  and  MediaWay. 

64  FIRING  LINE 

Sybase’s  SQL  Server  Manager. 
By  Kevin  Burden 


CAREERS 


^53  It’s  not  easy  making  the  transition  from  Co- 
bol/ CICS/DB2  to  client/ server  nirvana,  even  if  you  take 
the  time  to  learn  the  tools  and  techniques. 

By  Roy  Altman 
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The  tough  decisions  aren’t  always  made  at  the  top.  That’s 
why  it’s  important  to  empower  executives  and  every  other- 
decision  maker  with  the  right  information... at  the  right  time. 
And  that’s  also  why  the  SAS®  System  is  redefining  the  role  of 
applications  development,  giving  you  a  complete  enterprise 
information  system  that  taps  direedy  into  your  organization’s  vast 
information  reservoir. 

Bring  an  Enterprise  View  to  Every 
Desktop — Executive  and  Otherwise 

With  the  SAS  System,  you  can  build  custom-tailored 
applications  in  far  less  time,  using  fewer  resources,  than  it 
takes  to  force -fit  an  off-the-shelf  solution  into  your  organization. 
And  becatise  the  SAS  System  has  its  own  built-in  strategy  for 
client/server,  you  can  integrate  data  and  applications  from 
different  hardware  platforms  into  a  single,  company-wide 
information  delivery  system. 


Build  applications  that  incorporate  pull-down  windows... access 
to  electronic  mail... drill  down,  hotspotting,  and  exception 
reporting... and  graphical  display  of  critical  success  factors. 
Working  hand-in-hand  with  these  basics — out  of  sight  but 
always  at  the  ready — are  literally  hundreds  of  powerful,  proven 
tools  for  virtually  every  decision  support  need:  financial 
planning  and  modeling,  corporate  reporting,  quality 
improvement,  and  much  more. 

Take  30  Days  to  See,  and  Decide, 
for  Yourself 

Let  the  SAS  System  help  yoti  reach  the  right  decision  about 
applications  development,  EIS,  and  every  other  issue  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  business.  Call  us  now  at  919-677-8200  for 
a  free  video  preview... plus  details  about  a  no-risk  software 
evaluation  and  upcoming  SAS  System  business  briefings. 
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The  S-AS  System. 

The  World’s  Leading  Information  Delivery  System 
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SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 
SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8200  I  I  Fax  919-677-8123 
In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 

SAS  is  ,i  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc 
Copyright  ©  199-1  by  SAS  Institute  Inr. 


Visit  us  at  AIIM  booth  #6811  and  DB  Expo  booth  #1568 
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Graphical  applications  need  to  move  from  your 
development  workstations  across  your  entire  com¬ 
pany,  if  need  be.  They  might  be  used  by  5  people,  or 
500,  or  5,000.  They  need  to  accommodate  change, 
quickly  and  easily,  as  your  business  changes. 

So— where  will  you  go?  Do  you  choose  and  use  one 
of  the  current  crop  of  graphical  development  tools? 
You  could.  And  your  applications  will  probably  look 
great.  However. . .  Are  they  going  to  have  the  power 
you  need  for  enterprisewide  client/server  solutions? 

If  you’ve  tried  this,  you  know  what  we’re  talking 
about.  First-generation  tools  don’t  have  brains  behind 
the  beauty.  The  applications  you  build  with  them  just 
don’t  scale.  If  you  want  power,  if  you  want  perfor¬ 
mance,  you  need  more.  You  need  a  tools  architecture. 
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INFORMIX-NewEra '  is  designed  wit 
create  and/or  Integrate  reusable  class  libraries  for  your 
applications — like  the  class  library  for  imaging  shown  here. 


Judith  Hurwitz,  President,  Hurwitz  Consulting: 

MINFORMIX-NewEra  is  exactly  the  type  of  client/ 
server  development  environment  developers  need 
to  create  production-level  applications.  W 

That’s  where  INFORMIX-NewEra  comes  in.  All  of 
the  graphical  tools  you  expect  are  there,  backed  up 
by  an  object-oriented  development  environment. 
NewEra  is  the  only  way  to  design  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  that  are  mission-critical,  enterprisewide,  and 
graphical. 

NewEra ’s  architecture  includes  visual  programming 
tools,  an  industrial-strength  object-oriented  lan¬ 
guage,  interactive  debugger,  compiler,  repository,  and 
support  for  team  development  on  Windows  or  UNIX. 
It’s  client/server  ready,  and  it  will  support  open  con¬ 
nectivity,  so  you  can  use  NewEra  with  non-Informix 
databases,  too. 


Developing  graphical  client/server  applications  takes 
money,  time,  and  energy.  You  want — you  need — to 
make  the  most  of  all  three. 


©  1994  Informix  Software,  Inc,  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  and  New  Era  is  a  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 
All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or  ™  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


Find  Out  What’s  Behind  The  Screens. 

We’ll  send  you  an  independent  report  on  INFORMIX- 
NewEra  from  Aberdeen  Group.  Send  or  call  toll-free 
1-800-688-IFMX,  ext.  38  for  your  free  copy. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


Alan  Alper 

The  Internet 
seems  destined 
to  become  the 
information 
highway’s 
commercial 
fast  lane.  That 
means  the 
industry  will 
have  to  come  up 
with  a  more 
foolproof  way  to 
secure  the ’net. 


The  Internet  is  no  longer  the  exclusive 
province  of  Wired  magazine,  as  I 
found  out  one  recent  Sunday.  I  ob¬ 
served  major  treatments  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  both  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Boston  Globe  as  well  as  a  segment  about 
Internet  hacking  on  CBS’s  60  Minutes.  It 
doesn’t  get  more  mainstream  than  that! 

Such  widespread  coverage  made  our  de¬ 
cision  to  lead  this  issue  with  a  story  on  the 
commercialization  of  the  Internet  a  bit  dicey. 
Our  fear  was  that  the  piece  could  be  seen  as 
faddish,  given  all  the  recent  attention  this 
ever-expanding  “network  of  networks”  has 
received.  But  the  Internet  seems  destined  to 
become  the  information  highway’s  commer¬ 
cial  fast  lane,  and  we  hope  our  coverage  will  help  defog  things  a  little. 

As  our  piece  makes  clear,  leveraging  the  ultimate  client/ server 
network  as  an  effective  business  conduit  may  take  some  time  and 
effort  (see  “ATangled  Web,”  page  16) .  Though  businesses  are  joining 
the  Internet  in  record  numbers,  few  have  begun  rearchitecting  their 
back-end  inventory,  billing  and  customer  support  systems  to  link  with 
front-end  systems  that  permit  users  to  “hypertext”  their  way  across 
countless  content-laden  World-Wide  Web  servers. 

Today’s  technology,  for  example,  lets  customers  access  catalog 
information  on  an  Internet  home  page  or  post  orders  on  a  bulletin 
board.  However,  leads  and  orders  obtained  via  the  Internet  still  have 
to  be  re-keyed  into  order-entry  or  billing  systems. 

What  will  make  the  Internet  a  high-speed  commercial  highway 
—  and  “buyway”  —  is  technology  that  enables  customers  to  place 
orders  directly  to  a  supplier’s  system,  similar  to  electronic  document 
interchange.  Yet  technology  that  links  front-  and  back-end  systems  is 
under  development  at  only  the  most  pioneering  of  organizations. 

Only  when  these  watertight  links  are  in  place  can  the  Internet 
help  organizations  break  conventional  business  barriers  and  expand 
their  market  presence.  But  this  won’t  happen  until  both  sellers  and 
buyers  are  sure  that  transactions  containing  accurate  quantities  and 
style  numbers  can  be  transmitted  with  full  integrity  and  security. 

That  means  the  industry  will  have  to  come  up  with  a  more  fool¬ 
proof  way  to  secure  the  Internet.  Corporate  America  will  not  open  its 
mission-critical  systems  until  it  has  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  the 
upside  advantages  of  heightened  visibility  and  accessibility  on  the  ’net 
will  translate  into  increased  revenue  and  profits  and  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  downside  prospects  of  having  data  pilfered. 

From  there,  organizations  can  concentrate  on  receiving  payment 
directly  over  the  Internet  in  the  form  of  bank  funds  transfers  (for  busi- 
ness-to-business  transactions)  and  debit  cards  (for  consumers). 

Until  tighter  systems  linkage,  security,  integrity  and  payment  is¬ 
sues  are  ironed  out,  doing  business  on  the  Internet  will  be  relegated 
to  the  tire  kickers,  beta  testers  and  browsers  of  the  world.  E 
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Letters 


REALLY  ENJOYED  THE  ARTICLE 
“One  Bit  at  a  Time,”  since  I  feel 
that  a  good  data  architecture  is  often 
overlooked  in  most  projects’  haste  to 
get  to  writing  code. 

I  did,  however,  disagree  with  the 
part  of  Marc  Myers’  quote  stating 
that  a  data  model  represents  the  data 
flows  for  a  business.  This  would  be 
accurate  if  we  were  speaking  of  a  pro¬ 
cess  model  or  an  enterprise  model 
that  would  include  both  a  data  model 
and  a  process  model. 

My  one-sentence  definition  of  a 
data  model  is:  the  consolidated  view 
of  all  the  information  required  by  an 
organization  to  conduct  its  business 
now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Thanks  for  a  great  magazine! 

DAN  SUTHERLAND,  CCP 
Senior  systems  analyst 
MCI  Telecommunications 
Colorado  Springs 


REAT  IDEA  ON  THE  CAREERS  SEC- 
tion.  We’ve  recently  hired  a  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  specifically  for 
our  client/ server  division. 

P.S.  Cool  cover  art  on  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue. 


JEFF  ANDERSON 
Public  relations,  client/server  technology 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

Plano,  Texas 
anderson@onramp.  net 


I 


AM  A  TECHNICAL  WRITER  WORK- 
ing  at  Monsanto,  and  I  just  read 
your  editorial  in  the  February  1995 
issue  of  Client/Server Journal. 

I  can’t  let  you  get  by  with  using  a 
made-up  word  like  “architected.” 
What’s  wrong  with  simply  saying  “de¬ 


signed”?  And  this  in  an  issue  contain¬ 
ing  an  article  (“Change  Is  Our 
Friend”  by  Eric  Singleton)  stressing 
the  importance  of  communication. 

I  like  the  magazine  but  would 
prefer  not  to  see  its  quality  dimin¬ 
ished  by  editorials  containing  words 
(or  nonwords)  with  ambiguous 
meanings. 

DAVE  BALDWIN 
Technical  writer 
Monsanto  Corp. 

St.  Louis 

dabald@ccmail.monsanto.com 

Editor’s  note:  Mea  culpa,  mea  culpa. 
You  are  indeed  correct.  However,  if  we 
took  such  a  narrow  perspective  on  the 
use  of  language,  words  like  “ designed ” 
and  “made”  would  be  in  almost  every 
sentence.  It  would  get  tedious  to  write 
(and  read).  Sorry  to  offend  you,  but  we 
look  at  word  creation  as  freedom  of 
speech  or  literary  license.  You  must  not 
have  approved  of  our  coinage  of  the 
phrase  “client/serverizing, ” either . 


ET  ME  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 
to  pass  on  my  accolades  for  a 
great  magazine/journal.  All  issues 
are  “keepers.” 

I  subscribe  to  many  PC  mags  to 
keep  myself  abreast  of  the  current 
trends  and  technologies  and  rarely 
read  the  entire  magazine  —  mainly, 
items  of  interest  —  but  every  copy  of 
Client/Server  Journal  has  been  read 
from  cover  to  cover.  Truly  a  remark¬ 
able  magazine! 

Again,  keep  up  the  good  work. 

RALPH  S.  JACOBSEN 
President/Owner 
RSJ  &  Associates 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 


WANTTO  COMMEND  AND  THANK 
you  for  the  approach  that 
Client/Server  Journal  takes  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  issues  surrounding  ap¬ 
plication  development  and  system 
support  in  the  client/ server  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  Journal  consistently  points 
out  both  the  positives  and  negatives 
of  client/server  while  keeping  in  per¬ 
spective  the  fact  that  it  is  not  for  ev¬ 
eryone,  especially  the  naive  or  un¬ 
committed. 

As  a  client/server  systems  inte¬ 
gration  and  consulting  firm,  we  find 
that  the  Journal  presents  my  custom¬ 
ers  and  prospects  with  a  realistic 
viewpoint.  This  viewpoint  is  not  one 
often  offered  by  other  sources.  It’s 
encouraging  to  have  a  partner  in  put¬ 
ting  a  realistic  framework  around 
emerging  technologies. 

PETE  STEINER 
Executive  manager 

Innovative  Information  Systems,  Inc. 

Norwood,  Mass. 


Computer  wo  rid  Client/Server  Jour¬ 
nal  will  publish  letters  on  relevant 
client/server  computing  issues.  Letters 
will  be  edited for  brevity  and  taste.  Write 
Editor  Alan  Alper  at  375  Cochituate 
Road,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701  or 
via  Internet  at  aalper@cw.com,  MCI 
Mail  at  598-8002  or  CompuServe  at 
72303,1037. 
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COVER  ILLUSTRATION  BY  ALAN  BRUNETTIN 


Brad  lees  Takes  Stock 
of  Client/Server 


Retailers  have  always 
equated  success  with 
location. 

But  in  today’s  ultracompet- 
itive  world,  location  has  as 
much  to  do  with  optimal  data 
placement  as  it  does  with 
walk-in  traffic. 

By  early  last  year,  North¬ 
east  regional  retailer  Brad- 
lees,  Inc.  decided  it  could  no 
longer  tolerate  dislocated 
data.  It  began  planning  an  en¬ 
terprisewide  client/server  en¬ 
vironment  that  would  allow  in¬ 
dependence  by  July  4,  1997, 
from  the  mainframe  it  shares 
with  former  parent  The  Stop 
&  Shop  Cos. 

Bradlees  hired  a  retail- 
savvy  chief  information  offi¬ 
cer,  who  tapped  Sybase,  Inc. 
consultants  to  help  craft  a  re¬ 
engineering  blueprint.  Some 


Judy  Newdom  parted  ways  with 
Bradlees  and  its  mainframe 


$35  million  was  earmarked  to 
exit  the  mainframe  and  build 
a  cross-functional,  client/ 
server  network. 

Theory  is  great.  Reality 
bites.  Lackluster  1994  results 
and  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  costs  and  challenges  in¬ 
volved  in  client/server  com¬ 
puting  is  forcing  the  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass.-based  company  to 
decelerate  its  plan.  In  fact, 
management  at  the  $1.9  bil¬ 
lion  retailer  recently  decided 
to  upgrade  —  rather  than 
purely  maintain  —  mainframe 
applications. 

The  client/ server  curtail¬ 
ment  abruptly  ended  the  16- 
month  reign  of  CIO  Judy  New¬ 
dom.  Overseeing  production 
support  as  well  as  modifying 
and  maintaining  the  main¬ 
frame  “is  not  stuff  I  like  or 
want  to  do,”  she  said. 

Despite  Newdom’s  depar¬ 
ture,  Bradlees  is  forging 
ahead,  albeit  more  slowly.  The 
retailer  is  using  Powersoft’s 
PowerBuilderin  a  pilot  project 
to  build  a  promotion  planning 
system  that  will  tie  together 
the  buying,  planning  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments.  The 
project  is  slated  to  move  into 
production  later  this  month  or 
early  next  —  about  five 
months  behind  schedule. 

“In  hindsight,  we  took  a 
RAD  approach  that  was  a  little 
short-sighted,”  said  Kevin 


Maloney,  director  of  financial 
and  store  systems.  “We 
jumped  right  into  prototyping 
but  should  have  stayed  longer 
with  defining  requirements, 
scoping  and  collecting  data.” 

The  decision  support  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  to  alleviate 
the  vast  amount  of  paperwork 
required  to  plan  what  Brad¬ 
lees  would  promote,  when,  at 
what  price  and  in  what  type  of 
ad.  The  system  will  eventually 
enable  some  300  Windows  PC 
users  to  share  data  residing  on 
a  Unix-based  Sybase  System 
10  database  server  over  a 
TCP/IP  network. 

Bradlees  is  also  rolling  out 
client/ server  systems  on  two 
other  fronts:  an  in-store  labor 
analysis  system  and  People- 
Soft,  Inc.  financial  and  human 
resources  applications,  Malo¬ 
ney  said.  New  Chief  Executive 
Officer  Mark  Cohen  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  CIO  to  work  up  a 
less  aggressive  client/server 
plan,  he  added. 

Meanwhile,  Bradlees’  in¬ 
formation  systems  staff  is  run¬ 
ning  hard  to  keep  up.  ‘We ’re 
struggling  with  building  an  in¬ 
frastructure  to  replace  the  old 
mainframe,”  Maloney  said. 
“We  need  help  with  technical 
support  and  in  operational 
areas. . . .  We  relied  on  our 
partnership  with  Stop  &  Shop 
for  those  things  for  a  number 
of  years.”  H 


Written  byAlanAlper,  editor  of 
Computerworld  Client/Serv¬ 
er  Journal. 


ts?  “Services,  services,  services” 
was  the  mantra  heard  at  the  “Data- 
quest  Predicts  — 1995  and  Be¬ 
yond”  conference.  The  need  for  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  attributed  to  a  “tech¬ 
nology  assimilation  gap”  —  e.g. , 
firms  are  introducingtechnology 
faster  than  users  can  understand  it, 
yet  they  keep  acquiringtechnology 
because  of  its  perceived  competitive 
advantage.  They  then  have  outside 
parties  help  them  assimilate  the 
technology  to  gain  the  advantage. 

“G2  Monthly”  is  also  predicting  a 
big  market  for  client/server  ser¬ 
vices.  The  reason:  Companies  are 
frustrated  by  the  hidden  costs  of 
help  desks,  support  personnel  and 
education/training.  Accordingto  the 
newsletter,  unbudgeted  client/serv¬ 
er  support  costs  can  range  from 
22%  to  48%  of  stated  costs.  This 
gives  service  providers  a  window  of 
opportunity  if  they  can  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  outsourcing. 

Making  client/server  pay  off  is  an 
issue  on  every  IS  manager’s  mind. 
One  way  to  ensure  pay  back  is  to  get 
creative.  Accordingto  a  Forrester 
Research,  Inc.  report,  businesses 
need  to  experiment  in  three  ways: 
create  new  products,  achieve  excel¬ 
lent  customer  service  and  reduce 
costs.  Forrester  said  line-of-busi- 
ness  experimentation  will  cost  only 
10%  of  firms’  total  technology  bud¬ 
gets  but  will  impact  the  bottom  line. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  JAY  REED 
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In  Database 
Technology, 
Mission-Critical 
Has  Been  Mission 

impossible. 


Until  Now. 
Introducing 
CA-Openlngres. 


CA  World  '95.  July  1 6-21, 1 995,  New  Orleans.  Call  1-800-CA-INF095  For  Information. 


CA-Openlngres.  Advanced  Technology. 
Mission-Critical  Experience. 

While  other  companies  promise  database  technology  you  can 
trust  for  mission-critical  client/server  applications,  only  one 

company  delivers. 

Computer  Associates.  With  the 
introduction  of  CA-Openlngres®  we’ve 
combined  the  industry-leading  tech¬ 
nology  of  Openlngres  with  our  own 
unmatched  experience  in  mission- 
critical  heterogeneous  computing. 

It’s  a  combination  that  turns  the 
dream  of  global,  enterprise-wide 
information  management  into  reality 
A  feat  CA-Openlngres  accomplishes  by  combining 
the  robustness  of  classic  production  systems 
with  the  economy  and  flexibility  of  open 
systems. 

The  result  is  a  single,  logical  view  of 
disparate  data  whether  it  be  relational, 
non-relational,  local  or  distributed. 


Total  Replication 
Transparent  Gateways 
Client/Server 
Open  Architecture 
Fully  Scalable 
Object  Relational  DBMS 
Dynamic  Triggers 
24/7  Support 


Computer  Associates 
offers  24  hour/7  day  a  week 
service  and  support. 


UNIX 


VMS 


And  with  our 
leading-edge  Object 
Management  Extensions, 
you’re  not  just  limited  to 
text  and  numbers. 
Openlngres  allows  you 
to  develop  your  own 
business  data  types  like 
times,  dates,  audio,  video 
and  other  multimedia. 


1 

CA-Openlngres 


Mainframe 
Server 


Foreign 

Server 

V 


Server 


Replicaton 

Transaction 


Transaction 


Replicator 

Server 


Foreign  servers  take  part  in  replication. 
J'or  integration  of  CA-Openlngres  systems  with 
existing  production  systems. 


What’s  more,  now 
that  Openlngres  is 
CA-Openlngres,  product  support  will  never  be  in  doubt.  Because 
Computer  Associates  is  the  only  database  company  that  includes 
technical  assistance  24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week  standard, 
at  no  extra  charge. 

For  More  Information  On  The  Advantages  01 
CA-Openlngres,  Call  1-800-225-5224.  Dept.  12110. 

CA-Openlngres.  In  database  tech-  . 

nology,  mission-critical  is  now  W^VIKUItK 

mission  accomplished. 


GfOMPl 
/ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


NETWARE 


OS/2 


WINDOWS  NT 


«.)  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  islandia,  NY  11788  7000.  All  products  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  ol  their  respective  companies. 


"Oracle  CDE  Stood  Head  and  Shoulders 


Above  the  Rest." 


Eileen  Gabriel 

V.P.  Information  Systems 

Toys  ‘ R '  Us  Inc. 


WHY  THIS  LEADING  RETAILER  CHOSE  ORACLE  CDE 
FOR  WORLDWIDE  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT. 

After  real  world  testing  of  all  the  major 
competitors.  Toys  'R'  Us  chose  Oracle 
Cooperative  Development  Environment  (CDE) 
suite  of  tools,  Oracle  Consulting  and  Oracle 

Support  to  help  build  in¬ 
store  and  back  office 
systems  for  the 
worldwide  chain. 
"Oracle's  flexibility 
will  dramatically  shrink 

Oracle  sells  more  tools  than  any  .  , 

independent  software  company*  OUT  implementation  time 


CDEs  open,  integrated  solution 
for  enterprise-wide  cUent/server 
applications  development  covers 
the  entire  development  cycle. 

It  includes  CASE,  4GL.3GL 
and  enduser  tools  in  a  repository- 
driven  modular  approach  to 
reducing  development  time. 

and  costs  for  new  customer  service,  distribution, 
and  corporate  office  mission  critical- 
applications,"  comments  Ms.  Gabriel.  For  the 
CDE  Technology  and  Executive  Brochures  that 
provide  a  complete  overview  of  CDE  products, 
call  1-800-633-0750,  Ext.  6567. 


©1994  Oracle  Corp.  *Souce:  IDC-Ranking  of  top  5  worldwide  revenues  for  1SV  4GL  and  CASE  vendors. 


INSIGHTS 


Project  Periscope 


o’ CLINICAL 
CLIENT/SERVER 

Cancer  research  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  animal,  as  the  Fred 
Hutchinson  Cancer  Research 
Center  in  Seattle  can  attest  to. 
Its  Women’s  Health  Initiative 
clinical  trial,  which  will  study 
the  connection  between 
breast  cancer  and  osteoporo¬ 
sis,  diet  and  lifestyle,  faced 
some  hefty  technology  con¬ 
cerns.  The  trial  will  track  the 
lifestyles  of  160,000  women 
over  15  years  at  45  clinics 
nationwide.  The  center  need¬ 
ed  a  system  that,  in  addition  to 
handling  all  of  that  data,  would 
still  be  viable  in  10  years,  have 
the  ability  to  grow  and  be  easi¬ 
ly  deployed.  A  client/server 
platform  based  on  Oracle 
Corp.  and  Novell,  Inc.  was 
chosen.  The  center  uses  a  file 
server  at  each  clinic  running 
OracleWare  with  five  PCs  con¬ 
nected  to  it.  To  date,  16  clinics 
are  on-line,  and  the  rest  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  up  and  running 
by  year’s  end.  [For  more  on 
client/ server’s  role  in  the 
health  care  industry,  see 
“A  Healthier  Existence”  page 
21.] 

o- BUILDING  A  HOME 
FOR  CLIENT/SERVER 

In  the  retail  business,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  not  only  first  but 
also  second,  third  and  fourth. 
With  that  in  mind,  Hechinger 
Stores  Co.,  a$1.02  billion 
home  center  retailer,  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.  to  replace  its 
legacy  financial  systems  and 
bring  in  client/server-based 
merchandising  and  decision 
support  capabilities.  Heching¬ 
er  is  replacing  its  IBM  9100 
mainframe  with  two  HP  9000 
Unix  servers.  All  corporate 
users  will  be  connected  via  a 


Token  Ring  LAN.  The  system 
also  includes  HP’s  OpenView 
system  management  tools; 
Kenan  Technologies,  Inc.’s 
Acumate  ES  database  and  de¬ 
velopment  tools;  and  People- 
Soft,  Inc.’s  Financials  running 
on  an  Oracle  database.  The  re¬ 
tailer  is  now  taking  advantage 
of  retail  application  software 
for  accessing  merchandising 
information  and  for  its  general 
ledger.  Acumate  and  People- 
Soft’s  Financials  provide  He 
chinger’s  managers  with 
more  timely  and  accurate 
business  information,  while 
they  enable  the  company’s 
buyers  to  monitor  sales  and  in¬ 
ventory  data  to  better  respond 
to  customer  buying  trends. 

o-  FIRST  ALBANY  INVESTS 
IN  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 

Investment  banking  and 
regional  brokerage  firm  First 


Albany  Corp.  has  invested  in 
Computron  Technologies 
Corp.  for  its  client/ server 
financial  and  workflow/imag¬ 
ing  software.  Computron’s 
N-dimensions  General  Led¬ 
ger,  Accounts  Payable  and 
Fixed  Assets  applications  are 
installed  on  First  Albany’s 
new  IBM  RS/ 6000  server. 

The  general  ledger  and  ac¬ 
counts  payable  applications 
have  been  live  since  Oct.  1. 
Computron’s  Epic/WF  work- 
flow  management  system  and 
Computer  Output  On-Line 
(COOL)  applications  are  also 
part  of  the  deal.  One  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  designed  with 
Epic/WF,  and  the  investment 
bank  is  in  the  process  of  devel¬ 
oping  others.  U sing  Epic/WF, 
the  bank  hopes  to  reduce 
paper  trails  and  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Workflow  is  being 
used  at  the  bank  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  optical  scanning  and 
storage  in  order  to  manage 
the  handling  of  images  and  re¬ 


place  paper  flow.  First  Albany 
has  a  milestone  date  of  April  1 
to  eliminate  a  significant 
amount  of  paper  between 
branches.  COOLis  a  report 
and  archival  management  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  allow  the  Albany, 
N.Y.,  investment  bank  to  bet¬ 
ter  archive  and  access  report 
data  such  as  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  customer  trading 
activity.  COOLconverts  print 
files  into  a  screen-readable 
format  and  indexes  by  fields 
indicated  by  the  bank.  First 
Albany  uses  COOL  to  access 
700  reports  a  day.  COOL  also 
offers  users  instant,  on-line  in¬ 
formation  access  from  the 
back-end  optical  storage  juke¬ 
box,  which  provides  perma¬ 
nent  storage  of  files  and  re¬ 
ports  and  replaces  the 
microfiche  systems  now  used. 
April  1  is  also  the  formal  cut¬ 
over  to  COOL,  eliminating  the 
microfiche  for  good.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  ultimately  support 
125  users  in  28  offices. 


INTERNAL  INVESTMENT 

Good  project  managers  are  hard  to  come  by,  according  to  40%  of  IS  managers  surveyed. 
So  most  organizations  turn  to  their  own  staffs  to  find  and  train  project  managers. 
For  more  on  project  management,  see  story  page  40. 

WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  DESCRIBES 
HOW  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  FINDS 
CLIENT/SERVER  PROJECT  MANAGERS? 


Train/assign 
current  staff 


Hire  new 
employees 


Source:  Computerworld  Database  Division 


Hire  consultants  or 
outside  firms  on  an 
as-needed  basis 


Bring  people  in 
from  other  parts  of 
the  organization 


Don't  know 


RESPONSE  BASE:  295 
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INSIGHTS 


NY  Goal:  More, 
Cleaner  Blood 

Client/server  system  to  improve  record¬ 
tracking ,  increase  safety  of  donations 


Blood  banks  work  with 
tough  statistics.  Con¬ 
sider  that  they  rely  on  a  tiny 
4%  of  the  U.S.  population  to 
supply  80%  of  the  nation’s 
blood.  HIV  has  made  things 
even  more  complex,  said  Dr. 
Celso  Bianco,  vice  president 
of  medical  affairs  at  the  New 
York  Blood  Center  in  New 
York,  which  provides  10%  of 
the  U.S.’  blood  supply. 

Doubling  the  number  of 
laboratory  tests,  for  instance, 
has  resulted  in  safer  but  less 
blood.  “We  need  to  recruit 
more  donors  and  deal  with 
current  donors  in  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  way,”  said  Edwin  Streun, 
director  of  regulatory  affairs 
at  the  center. 

Unfortunately,  there’s 
nothing  efficient  about  most 
blood  banks’  donor  records 
systems.  Until  recently,  the 
New  York  Blood  Center  sys¬ 
tem  was  based  on  an  unwieldy, 
20-year-old  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  PDP-1 1.  And  while  test¬ 


ing  has  increased  safety,  cleri¬ 
cal  errors  made  during  donor 
screening  and  record-check¬ 
ing  account  for  half  of  all  prob¬ 
lems  that  occur,  experts  said. 

The  New  York  Blood  Cen¬ 
ter  is  doing  something  about 
this.  Four  years  ago,  it  dedicat¬ 
ed  itself  to  a  painstaking  rede¬ 
sign  of  its  donation  process. 
And  late  last  month,  it  was 
scheduled  to  roll  out  one 
aspect  of  that  redesign:  Safe- 
Donor,  a  client/ server  system 
intended  to  track  and  manage 
the  records  of  its  4  million 
donors. 

“If  you  donate  three  times 
a  year,  that’s  27  pieces  of 
[blood-related]  information” 
resulting  from  nine  lab  tests, 
said  Armando  Pinto  de  Souza, 
a  consultant  hired  by  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Add  300  pieces  of  data 
such  as  blood  pressure  and 
questionnaire  responses 
gathered  during  blood  collec¬ 
tion,  and  “all  this  must  be 
cross-checked  to  make  sure 


Pinto  de  Souza  (left)  and  Bianco  were  instrumental  in  donation  redesign 


the  blood  is  safe,”  he  said. 

Currently,  record-keeping 
is  extremely  time-intensive.  If 
a  particular  hospital  were  to 
request  a  rare  blood  type,  the 
center  would  have  to  search 
millions  of  records  on  stand¬ 
alone  PCs  or  the  PDP-11. 

With  the  new  system, 
users  can  get  an  answer  in  sec¬ 
onds  by  querying  an  Oracle 
Corp.  database  through  an  in¬ 
terface  designed  with  Power¬ 
soft’s  PowerBuilder.  The  data¬ 
base  will  be  centralized  on  a 
Digital  Alpha  Server  2100. 
Four  regional  centers  will  run 
SafeDonor  locally  on  Novell, 
Inc.  LANs  and  tap  into  the 
database  via  a  frame-relay 
wide-area  network. 

SafeDonor’s  expected 
benefits  are  fivefold:  improve 
record-keeping  (thereby  in¬ 
creasing  safety  and  supply) ; 
remove  manual  error;  sharp¬ 
en  recruitment  efforts;  pro¬ 
vide  “cradle-to-grave  trace- 
ability,”  according  to  Bianco; 
and  expedite  blood  delivery. 

“Being  able  to  manipulate 
large  databases  and  look  for 
correlations  —  that  improves 
safety  all  by  itself,”  explained 
Edward  Steane,  executive 
director  of  the  International 
Council  of  Commonality  in 
Blood  Banking  Automation  in 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Eventually,  the  center 
wants  to  place  a  front  end  at 
the  collection  sites  them¬ 
selves. 

“Most  systems  today  are 
intended  to  see  if  someone 
donated  that  shouldn’t  have,” 
said  Paul  Cumming,  president 
ofTalisman  Ltd.,  a  medical 
systems  consulting  firm  in 
Falls  Church,  Va.  “It’s  much 
more  desirable  to  notlet  [risk] 
in  to  begin  with.”  E 


TRICKS  OF 
THE  TRADE 

Certain  keys  to  a  successful 
client/server  implementation 
have  emerged  through  the  work 
of  early  adopters.  Keep  them  in 
mind  to  achieve  success  with 
your  forays  into  client/server. 


■  Think  'enterprise 
scalability' 

■  Choose  the  right 
moment 

■  Ensure  that  the  whole 
company  is  committed 

■  SSH:  Small,  simple, 
high  payback 

■  Foster  a  learning 
culture 

■  Don't  underestimate 
your  end  users 

■  Select  suppliers  you 
can  work  with 

■  Limit  the  number  of 
technologies  and 
suppliers 

■  Select  an  application 
partitioning  scenario 
carefully 


Written  byMaryBrandel,  se¬ 
nior  editor  of  Computer  world 
Client/ Server  J  our  nal. 


■  Integrate  old  and  new 
development  styles 

Source:  Ovum  Ltd.,  London 
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INSIGHTS 


Raising  the  Bar 

The  rapid  pace  of  technology  change  leaves  many 
corporations  in  a  state  of  competitive  flux 


BY  JONATHAN  VAUGHAN 

Like  forecasting  long¬ 
term  weather,  predict¬ 
ing  technology  futures  is  no¬ 
toriously  unreliable.  While 
continuing  trends  such  as 
Moore’s  Law  (which  states 
that  every  18  months  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  silicon  components 
will  double  and  their  prices 
halve)  hold  true,  identifying 
the  next  major  technology 
shift  is  as  hard  today  as  when 
the  first  PCs  were  marketed 
as  hobbyist  computers. 

Where  now  are  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  Josephson  Junction 
supercomputers  or  pen-based 
computing,  let  alone  video¬ 
text? 

If  your  business  strategy 
calls  for  technology  leader¬ 
ship,  it  is  important  for  you  to 
respond  to  the  unpredictabili¬ 
ty  of  technology. 

First,  unpredictability 
places  high  hurdles  in  the 
path  of  effective  new  technol¬ 
ogy  implementations;  ven¬ 
dors,  products —  indeed, 
whole  technologies  —  may 
not  evolve  as  quickly  as  ex¬ 
pected.  Second,  it  is  easier  and 
cheaper  to  support  mature, 
slow-changing  technologies. 

To  deal  with  the  challenges 
of  change,  we  need  to  be  able 
to  respond  quickly  to  changes 
in  technology  direction,  to 
implement  new  technology 
effectively  and  to  integrate  it 
rapidly  with  our  legacy  envi¬ 
ronments. 

For  example,  the  current 
generation  of  desktop  devel¬ 
opment  software,  such  as 
Microsoft’s  Visual  Basic  and 
Powersoft’s  PowerBuilder, 


allows  the  creation  of  GUIs  to 
a  PC  relational  database  using 
point-and-click  tools.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  leading  devel¬ 
opment  tools  of  the  late  f 980s, 
these  tools  provide  revolution¬ 
ary  productivity  and  capabili¬ 
ty  for  a  modest  price. 

Nevertheless,  their  very 
ease  of  use  can  be  a  trap.  In  the 
areas  where  the  new  tools  fall 
short,  such  as  team-based  ver¬ 
sion  control,  software  distri¬ 
bution,  legacy  systems  inte¬ 
gration  and  performance 
scalable  to  the  highest  levels 
—  areas  that  are  critical  to 
building  robust,  enterprise, 
client/server  systems  —  the 
developer  is  left  not  only  with¬ 
out  support  but  also  unaware 
of  the  problems  he  needs  to 
overcome. 

And  as  if  the  barriers  to  im¬ 


plementing  new  technology 
were  nothigh  enough,  there 
are  also  difficulties  on  the  sup¬ 
port  side.  Partly  because  of 
the  uncertainty  overwhich  en¬ 
vironment  will  be  the  market 
leader,  software  and  person¬ 
nel  to  support  new  technology 
lag  behind  the  development 
tools  by  several  years. 

For  example,  only  now  are 
we  beginning  to  see  distribut¬ 
ed  systems  management  tools 
that  integrate  support  for 
clients,  networks  and  servers. 
Implementing  new  technol¬ 
ogy  means  pioneering  the 
support  environment  as  much 
as  the  technology. 

In  a  series  of  client/ server 
projects,  Chase  has  linked  a 
strong  corporate  technology 
program  with  both  the  needs 
of  individual  project  teams  to 


implement  new  applications 
and  a  corporate  upgrade  of 
support  capabilities.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  includes  the  following: 

■  A  program  of  internal  train¬ 
ing  that  integrates  new  devel¬ 
opment  tools  within  an  overall 
corporate  framework. 

■  An  expert  review  of  systems 
architectures  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects  to  ensure  we 
build  successfully  on  our  cor¬ 
porate  experience 

■  Vendor  partnerships  to  im¬ 
prove  the  capabilities  of  tools. 

■  Limited  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  standards  for  core  tech¬ 
nology  to  reduce  support 
costs  and  simplify  implemen¬ 
tation. 

■  Development  of  client/ serv¬ 
er-specific  support  capabili¬ 
ties  over  a  series  of  projects  by 
drawing  from  Chase’s  main¬ 
frame  and  LAN  support  staff. 

■  Establishment  of  centers  of 
excellence  to  build  a  sense  of 
community  and  to  share  ex¬ 
pertise  in  new  technologies. 

Like  competitive  high 
jumpers,  Chase  starts  with  the 
bar  set  at  the  height  of  prior 
jumps  and  then  raises  it.  If  new 
technology  does  not  offer 
more  than  our  existing  envi¬ 
ronment,  then  we  must  in¬ 
crease  our  efforts  to  improve 
our  techniques. 

Each  company  must  iden¬ 
tify  why  it  should  use  technol¬ 
ogy  and  how  much  it  should 
spend  —  i.e.,  what  competi¬ 
tion  it  is  in  and  how  high  it 
must  raise  the  bar  to  win.  E 


Vaughan  is  president  of 
applications  systems  tech¬ 
nology  at  The  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank  NA's  corporate  tech¬ 
nology  and 
information 
services 
group.  His 
CompuServe 
II)  is  70403, 
2557. 
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INTERNET 


Businesses  struggle  to 
leverage  the  Internet 


Not  so  long  ago,  in  the  early  days  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  (EDI) ,  a  visitor  to 
the  data  center  of  a  large  company  asked 
to  see  the  EDI  setup.  “Right  over  here,” 
said  the  proud  information  systems  direc¬ 
tor,  showing  his  visitor  a  stand-alone  com¬ 
puter  busily  printing  invoices.  “We  take  these  off 
several  times  a  day  and  input  them  into  our  order 
system,”  he  explained. 

Today’s  frenzied  rush  to  conduct  business  via 
the  Internet  is  remarkably  similar:  legacy  systems 
that  are  unattached  (or  loosely  attached)  to  Internet 
front-end  systems.  And  without  elegant  connec¬ 
tions  between  mission-critical  business  systems 
and  on-line  links,  the  potential  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce  is  severely  limited. 

To  be  sure,  companies  will  continue  to  use  the 
Internet  as  a  marketing  channel  —  a  place  to  pub¬ 
lish  information  about  themselves  and  their  prod- 

Please  turn  to  page  18 
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TELL  ME  HOW  EDA/SQL  MIDDLEWARE  WILL 

IMPROVE  MY  “OPERATIONS: 


LI  Please  send  me  your  FREE  video 

“EDA/SQL  Client/Server  Solutions  in  Action”. 

LI  CANT  WAIT.  Please  have  a  sales  representative  call  me  ASAP 

□  I’m  planning  to  purchase  a  middleware  solution  in: 

□  1-3  mos.  □  3-6  mos.  □  6-12  mos. 


NAME 

TITLE/DEPT. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

(  ) 

TELEPHONE 


Information 

Builders 


EDA/SQL  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  CALL  800-969-INF0 

Printed  in  USA  In  Canada  call  4 1 6-364-2760 
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ATTN;  Product  Information  Center 

Information  Builders 

P.O.  Box  1461 

New  York,  NY  10117-1484 
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MEANS  BETTER  REPORTING 


FOR  OUR  STAFF 


AND  BETTER  HEALTHCARE 


FM/ttll  Minni  FW1RF 


James  Wells,  VP  and  CIO 
Magee-Womens  Hospital 
Pittsburgh,  PA 


With  Informix  databases  for  radiology  systems,  Gupta  databases  for 
labor  and  delivery  systems,  C++  databases  for  laboratory  systems, 
VSAM  databases  for  financial  applications,  and  Shared  Medical  Systems 
proprietary  databases  for  hospital  information,  Magee-Womens 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  boasts  one  of  the  most  complex  information 
environments  anywhere.  How  does  the  hospital  combine  and  report 
from  data  located  in  so  many  heterogeneous  file  structures  and 
operating  systems  without  hiring  a  boatload  of  expensive  programmers 
and  application  specialists?  The  answer.. .EDA/SQL  middleware  from 
Information  Builders. 

INVESTING  INTHE  RESOURCESTHAT  COUNT! 

With  EDA/SQL  middleware,  the  hospital’s  doctors,  nurses, 


technicians,  accountants,  administrators,  and  marketers  can  all  use 
today’s  most  popular  front-end  applications  and  reporting  tools  for 
transparent  access  to  the  information  they  need,  no  matter  how  it’s 
structured  or  where  it  resides.  So  instead  of  investing  in  more  program¬ 
ming  resources,  it  can  invest  in  superior  patient-care  and  research  to 
better  serve  the  community.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Magee-Womens  Hospital 
was  cited  as  one  of  the  top  10  hospitals  in  the  nation. 

SEND  FORA  FREE  VIDEO! 

EDA/$QL...the  process  is  transparent,  the  benefits  are  obvious.  For  more 
information  and  a  free  video  on  how  Magee-Womens  Hospital  and  other 
companies  have  realized  outstanding  benefits  from  EDA/SQL  middleware,  contact 
your  local  Information  Builders  sales  office  or  call  1-800-969-INFO. 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 


m  EDA/SQL 

Transparent  Enterprise  Data  Access 


EDA/SQL  is  the  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  I OOOI. 
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Continued  from  page  16 
ucts  —  as  well  as  to  communicate 
with  customers  and  business  part¬ 
ners.  But  the  Internet  is  capable  of  far 
more.  Viewing  the  ’net  merely  as  a  gi¬ 
gantic  bulletin  board  or  electronic- 
mail  system  badly  misses  the  point. 
With  its  extraordinary  scope  and 
growth,  this  global  network  of  net¬ 
works’  true  future  will  be  to  support 
distributed  applications  across  com¬ 
panies  and  geographic  boundaries. 

REARCHITECTING  FOR  SUCCESS 

While  businesses  are  joining  the  In¬ 
ternet  in  record  numbers,  few  have 
begun  the  serious  work  of  rearchi¬ 
tecting  their  back-end  business  sys¬ 
tems  (inventory,  billing,  customer 
support,  etc.)  to  prepare  for  the  dawn 
of  true  electronic  commerce  and  the 
virtual  corporation. 

Analysts  point  out,  correctly,  that 
investment  in  such  integration  work 
will  occur  only  when  it  can  be  cost- 
justified  —  that  is,  when  firms  begin 
to  see  significant  revenue  coming 


through  their  cyberspace  doorways. 
That’s  just  not  the  case,  given  today’s 
minuscule  transaction  volumes. 

Moreover,  many  organizations 
remain  worried  about  the  Internet’s 
security,  which  has  been  a  hindrance 
to  its  commercialization  (see  story 
page  20). 

Regardless  of  these  concerns, 
the  desire  to  have  a  presence  on  the 
Internet,  with  its  native  client/server 
architecture,  is  just  one  more  incen¬ 
tive  for  companies  to  migrate  to  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  for  their  core 
business  applications,  according  to 
Jay  Batson,  senior  analyst  at  Forrest¬ 
er  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “It  adds  to  the  list  of  pressures 
on  the  need  to  shift,”  he  said.  “It  is 
not  enough  to  force  the  change  itself, 
but  it  may  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel’s  back.” 

But  some  users  who  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  implement  Internet- 
based  businesses  are  strident  about 
the  need  to  rearchitect.  “Most  of 
these  companies  have  simply  dusted 
off  their  retail,  order- 
entry  and  customer  sup¬ 
port  [systems!  and  said, 
‘OK,  we’re  ready  for  inter¬ 
active  networks,’  ”  noted 
Bill  Tobin,  president  of 
PC  Flowers  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “This  just  doesn’t 
work.” 

PC  Flowers,  which 
has  been  on  various  on¬ 
line  networks  for  the  past 
six  years  and  has  fulfilled 
1.5  million  electronic 
transactions,  expanded 
its  service  to  the  Internet 
last  December.  Using  a 
graphical  Internet  brows¬ 
er  similar  to  Mosaic  or 
Netscape,  customers  log 
on  to  the  PC  Gifts  &  Flow¬ 
ers  home  page  to  view  pic¬ 
tures  of  products  ranging 
from  stuffed  animals  to 
floral  arrangements. 

For  Valentine’s  Day, 
the  company  launched  a 
unique  approach  to  cross¬ 
marketing  in  cyberspace 


using  an  “electronic  token”  system. 
Developed  by  IBM,  the  system  en¬ 
ables  PC  Flowers  to  track  which  or¬ 
ganizations’  home  pages  are  attract¬ 
ing  sales  and  compensate  them 
accordingly,  Tobin  said. 

Yet  PC  Flowers  is  not  taking  or¬ 
ders  from  consumers  over  the  Inter¬ 
net  because  a  standard,  secure  way  to 
send  credit  data  through  cyberspace 
is  not  quite  ready. 

The  key  phrase  is  “not  quite.” 
There  are  a  number  of  secure  serv¬ 
ers,  browsers  and  applications  pend¬ 
ing  that  implement  encryption  and 
authorization  techniques  for  cyber¬ 
space  commerce. 

For  example,  Evergreen  Cyber- 
Mart,  Inc.,  which  handles  cybersales 
for  catalogers  such  as  Spiegel,  Inc. 
and  Robert  Redford  Sundance  Cata¬ 
log,  is  sending  secure  electronic  or¬ 
der  forms  to  its  merchants,  discrete 
from  their  back-end  systems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  E-mail  order  form  sent  by  a 
customer  to  CyberMart  is  routed  to 
the  appropriate  catalog  company, 
where  it  is  re-keyed  into  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  order  fulfillment  system. 
Though  not  fully  integrated  with  cat¬ 
alogers’  customer  systems,  the  ap¬ 
proach  has  one  major  advantage:  It 
gives  them  a  presence  on  the  Inter¬ 
net. 

Ultimately,  there  will  be  seam¬ 
less  integration  between  Cyber- 
Mart’s  on-line  catalog  system  and  its 
customers’  back-end  ordering  sys¬ 
tem.  “We’re  working  closely  with 
major  catalogers  and  retailers  to  inte¬ 
grate  our  ordering  platform  into  their 
accounting,  inventory  and  order- 
fulfillment  and  credit-card  authoriza¬ 
tion  systems,”  said  Phil  Broadbent, 
chief  executive  officer  of  CyberMart 
in  Phoenix. 

i 

WATCH  YOUR  BACK  END 

Still,  for  practical  purposes,  cobbling 
together  an  Internet  front  end  with  an 
old-style  back  end  is  adequate  as  long 
as  the  volume  of  transactions  re¬ 
mains  low. 

Then  again,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
of  an  enterprising  merchant  on  the 
Internet  who  starts  offering  a  must- 


NET  METRICS 

■  According  to  the  Internet  Society  in  Reston,  Va., 
nearly  5  million  hosts  existed  on  the  Internet  as  of 
late  January  1995.  The  growth  of  the  .com  domains, 
those  of  commercial  enterprises,  has  been  the  fast¬ 
est,  at  24%.  Significantly,  there  were  more  .com  do¬ 
mains  —  1.5  million  —  than  there  were  total  Internet 
domains  in  January  1993.  The  Internet  has  grown  by 
over  128%  since  last  January. 


■  Forrester  Research’s  survey  last  September  of  For¬ 
tune  1,000  corporations  found  that  two-thirds  had  an 
Internet  Protocol  link. 


■  According  to  other  estimates,  there  will  be  100,000 
commercial  entities  on  the  Internet  by  1997  and  well 
over  1  million  by  1999. 


■  The  electric  power  and  communications  industries 
have  the  highest  ’net  presence.  Roughly  38%  of  the 
218  communications  companies  surveyed  and  34%  of 
the  159  power  firms  polled  said  they  had  an  Internet- 
registered  domain,  network  or  host,  according  to 
Internet  Info,  a  Falls  Church,  Va.,  watchdog. 
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BLUE  SKY  HIGHWAY 


Companies  today  are  providing  information  and  conducting  some  transactions 
via  the  Internet.  Until  the  advent  of  secure  servers,  however,  few  organizations 
will  connect  their  back-end,  mission-critical  business  systems  to  the  Internet. 


INVENTORY 

MANAGEMENT 

SYSTEMS 


Multimedia  capable 
World-Wide  Webs  are 
proving  the  most  popular 
approach  for  publishing. 


The  supplier  will  assess 
inventory,  replenish  stock 
and  send  bills  via  EDI. 


A  key  goal  is  to  replace 
existing  EDI  VANs  and 
private  networks  with 
the  Internet. 


PUBLIC  DATA 
NETWORK 


Remote  users  can  access 
the  Internet  using  wired  or 
wireless  technology  to 
view  home  page  data. 


The  consumer  can 
read  the  catalog  and 
check  the  stock  on  a 
particular  item. 


Remote  sites  can  conduct 
LAN  interconnection  over 
higher-speed  links. 


HOME  PAGE 


SUPPLIER 


REMOTE  OFFICE 


REMOTE  EMPLOYEE 


CONSUMER 


have  product  (the  cyberspace  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Pet  Rock,  for  instance) .  If 
this  firm  has  integrated  its  on-line 
presence  with  its  back-end  systems, 
all  will  be  fine.  If  not,  imagine  its  lega¬ 
cy  order-processing  system  crashing 
under  the  strain  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  orders  coming  day  and 
night  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Computer  products  marketer  In¬ 
sight  Direct,  Inc.  in  Tempe,  Ariz.,  has 
already  faced  this  issue.  The  compa¬ 
ny  receives  2,000  to  3,000  orders 
daily  across  its  six  business  units, 
which  themselves  generate  500  to 
600  faxes,  1,200  to  1,500  credit-card 
inquiries  and  50  EDI  transactions.  In 
addition,  the  company  gets  200  to  300 
E-mail  messages  across  the  Internet 
every  day. 

For  Insight,  the  answer  was  a 
front-to-back  distributed  processing 
system  consisting  of  several  Unix 
servers  connected  over  a  TCP/IP 
network.  “We  separate  machines  for 
outbound  faxing,  EDI  and  credit-card 
processing,”  said  Denny  Chittick, 


vice  president  of  IS. 

Three  years  ago,  all  these  opera¬ 
tions  resided  on  one  server,  but  as 
the  number  of  users  (both  inside  and 
outside  Insight)  on  the  system  in¬ 
creased,  “we  had  to  off-load  some  of 
these  services,”  he  explained. 

In  the  pastyear  and  a  half,  Insight 
has  also  launched  several  subsidiary 
businesses  to  do  targeted  marketing 
for  Insight’s  vendors.  “In  essence,  we 
create  a  direct  marketing  program 
for  them  through  us,”  Chittick  said. 

Significantly,  Insight  did  not  rep¬ 
licate  its  core  systems  for  each  new 
company.  Rather,  each  new  “compa¬ 
ny”  gets  its  own  Unix  host  but  uses  a 
common  pool  of  application  services, 
such  as  the  fax  server  and  the  EDI 
server,  sitting  on  other  Unix  boxes. 

With  this  infrastructure,  Insight 
can  launch  new  businesses  more  or 
less  on  the  fly.  “It  takes  no  time  to 
bring  [them]  up  since  we  have  every¬ 
thing  already  set  up,”  Chittick  said. 

Chittick  is  especially  proud  of 
one  system  that  went  into  production 


last  November.  “If  our  salesman  en¬ 
ters  an  order  and  the  computer  says 
we  don’t  have  it  in  inventory,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  offer  to  drop-ship  the  prod¬ 
uct,”  he  explained.  The  computer 
checks  the  product’s  availability  at 
other  suppliers,  determines  the  best 
price  and  sends  an  EDI  transaction  to 
the  supplier  to  fulfill  the  order  —  all 
without  human  intervention. 

Could  a  fully  integrated  system 
such  as  this  enable  customers  to 
make  a  query?  Yes,  but  Insight  elects 
not  to  provide  this  feature.  “We  don’t 
want  the  customer  or  salesperson  to 
make  the  decision  on  which  vendor 
we  choose,”  Chittick  explained.  The 
automated  system  ensures  that  the 
selected  product  can  be  drop- 
shipped  the  same  day  and  at  the  best 
price. 

To  some  extent,  companies  on 
the  Internet  are  being  shielded  from 
the  need  to  rearchitect  their  back¬ 
end  systems  because  transactions  in¬ 
volving  their  back-end  systems  are 
Please  tu  rn  to  next  page 
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quite  low.  At  Insight,  for  instance, 
only  about  20  or  30  orders  arrive  daily 
via  the  Internet.  And  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  merchant’s  World-Wide 
Web  server,  which  can  display  text, 
graphics,  audio  and  even  video  in  an 
intuitive  point-and-click  environ¬ 
ment,  to  receive  15,000  visits  per 
week  but  see  only  a  handful  of  sales. 

Like  so  many  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  Rockwell  Network  Systems,  a 
unit  of  Rockwell  International  Corp. 
in  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  has  been  using 


Security  is  arguably  the  biggest  ob¬ 
stacle  to  using  the  Internet  for 
commercial  transactions  among  compa¬ 
nies  and  between  companies  and  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  fear  concerns  replacing  existing 
secure  networks,  which  are  primarily 
based  on  point-to-point  connections  or 
through  VANs,  with  an  anyone-to-anyone 
infrastructure  such  as  the  Internet. 

Essentially,  Internet  security  can  be 
divided  into  two  issues. 

First,  computers  on  a  corporate  LAN 
must  be  protected  from  unauthorized  ac¬ 
cess  through  the  Internet-connected 
server.  In  general,  “firewalls”  are  prov¬ 
ing  adequate  to  isolate  these  corporate 
resources  from  the  outside.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  router  can  be  configured  as  a 
firewall,  allowing  only  certain  types  of 
traffic  (based  on  IP  address)  to  enter  the 
corporate  network. 

A  second,  more  problematic  security 
problem  is  how  to  send  sensitive  data, 
such  as  a  user’s  credit-card  number, 
across  the  Internet.  Ensuring  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  any  user’s  data  will  demand  stan¬ 
dardized  approaches  —  unlike  firewalls, 
which  can  be  proprietary  —  to  authenti¬ 
cation  and  data  encryption. 

Two  schemes  for  secure  servers  have 
emerged:  Secure  HTTP,  a  standard  from 
the  World-Wide  Web  consortium,  and  Se¬ 
cure  Socket  Layer  from  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp. 

Several  organizations  and  trials  are 


the  Internet  —  more  specifically,  the 
Web  —  to  publish  information  for  its 
customers  and  suppliers  as  well  as, 
more  recently,  internal  data.  The 
company  uses  HyperText  Markup 
Language,  the  language  used  to 
create  Web  documents  that  can  be 
navigated  by  graphical  client  soft¬ 
ware,  or  “browsers,”  such  as  Mosaic. 

‘There’s  a  lot  of  work  right  now 
to  use  hypertext  as  the  internal  dis¬ 
semination  tool,”  said  business  devel¬ 
opment  manager  Chris  Vandenberg. 
The  goal,  he  said,  is  to  put  a  Mosaic- 


also  working  to  crack  this  nut. 

One  of  the  furthest  along  is  EDI  soft¬ 
ware  company  Premenos  Corp.  in  Con¬ 
cord,  Calif.,  which  late  last  year  began 
piloting  Internet-based  EDI  with  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc.  in  San  lose,  Calif.,  Avex 
Electronics,  Inc.  and  National  Semicon¬ 
ductor  Corp. 

Premenos’  approach  is  to  take  a  stan¬ 
dard  EDI  transaction,  wrap  it  in  a  Multi¬ 
purpose  Internet  Mail  Extensions  E-mail 
envelope  and  then  apply  public  key  en¬ 
cryption  from  RSA  Data  Security,  Inc.  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.  On  the  receiving 
end,  the  incoming  message  is  decrypted 
and  processed  normally  through  the  re¬ 
ceiving  company’s  EDI  system. 

Avex  Electronics  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
and  National  Semiconductor  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  began  their  trial  with  Pre¬ 
menos  in  January  to  send  purchase  or¬ 
ders  and  functional  acknowledgments 
peer-to-peer  over  the  Internet.  For  both 
companies,  the  value  of  Internet-based 
EDI  is  twofold:  decreasing  the  cost  of 
transactions  and  widening  the  universe 
of  business  partners  with  which  they  can 
trade  electronically. 

In  addition,  both  CommerceNet,  an 
$8  million  consortium  of  Silicon  Valley 
firms,  and  the  Enterprise  Integration 
Network,  sponsored  by  The  Microelec¬ 
tronics  &  Computer  Technology  Corp. 
consortium  in  Texas,  are  at  work  on  se¬ 
curity  issues,  including  EDI  across  the  In¬ 
ternet. 


like  viewer  on  every  desktop. 

Rockwell,  however,  has  not  im¬ 
plemented  on-line  ordering.  “I  think 
we’re  90  to  120  days  away  from  that,” 
Vandenberg  said  in  February.  He  is 
waiting  for  encryption  and  secure 
server  standards  to  emerge. 

But  Rockwell  is  using  its  Web 
pages  to  take  trouble-tickets  directly 
from  customers,  who  fill  out  a  form 
on  the  Web  page.  “People  file  the  tick¬ 
ets  themselves  and  don’t  have  to  sit 
on  the  800  line,”  he  said.  And  here  is 
the  rub.  Rockwell  has  not  retired  its 
proprietary  trouble-ticket  system 
yet,  Vandenberg  explained,  because 
not  all  of  its  customers  have  access  to 
the  Internet.  Other  companies  will 
undoubtedly  be  in  the  same  boat: 
forced  for  the  time  being  to  support 
two  infrastructures,  one  for  custom¬ 
ers  and  business  partners  who  are  on 
the  ’net  and  one  for  those  who  are  not. 

Rockwell  finds  the  prospect  of 
using  the  Internet  to  consolidate  its 
five  or  six  EDI  value-added  networks 
(VAN)  very  appealing.  “Besides,  it 
would  greatly  expand  our  trading 
partner  universe,”  Vandenberg  add¬ 
ed,  noting  that  some  smaller  compa¬ 
nies  do  not  communicate  with  Rock¬ 
well  electronically  today  because 
their  volume  of  business  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  cost  of  a  VAN  connection. 

Incentives  such  as  business  ex¬ 
pansion  and  cost  containment  will 
give  companies  a  good  reason  to 
seize  cyberspace.  That’s  what  made 
EDI  the  driving  force  it  is  today. 

“You  have  to  keep  in  mind  it  took 
several  years  [for  EDI]  to  sink 
home,”  said  Mark  Winther,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  IDC/Link  Resources  Corp.  in 
New  York.  ‘What  drove  EDI  was 
large  purchasers  pushing  it.” 

Others  say  they  think  the  future 
will  come  sooner  than  that. 

‘To  act  like  it’s  not  important 
now  is  like  saying,  ‘It’s  only  Novem¬ 
ber  —  it’s  not  ski  season  yet,”  Cyber- 
Mart’s  Broadbent  said.  ‘The  snow 
will  be  here  next  month,  and  every¬ 
one  will  want  to  be  on  the  slope.”  E 


Booker  is  Com\)\iierwor\(\’s  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  Networking,  in  the  Chicago  office. 
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John  Glaser  can  now  reminisce  about  the  early 
1990s,  when  Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital  in 
Boston  did  something  almost  no  other  medi¬ 
cal  facility  in  the  country  has  attempted:  It 
converted  all  of  its  business  and  patient  ap¬ 
plications  from  a  proprietary  minicomput¬ 
er  to  a  client/ server  system. 

“Remember,  this  is  a  hospital.  It 
works  every  minute  of  the  day;  it  never 
stops.  Converting  to  client/server 
was  like  removing  the  carpet  from 
under  a  cocktail  party  without  any¬ 
body  noticing,”  he  said. 

In  the  critical  summer  of 
1993,  the  750-bed  hospital  con- 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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verted  its  business  and  laboratory 
operations  to  client/server  and  at  the 
same  time  let  doctors  use  a  new 
client/ server  system  to  send  medical 
orders  to  the  hospital  electronically. 
About  1,000  new  clients  were  added 
throughout  the  hospital  for  use  by 
doctors,  nurses  and  administrative 
personnel. 

Glaser,  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  the  7,500-employee 
hospital,  learned  a  few  things  painful¬ 
ly:  Developers  and  IS  staffers  took  a 
year  longer  to  learn  client/server 
than  he  had  expected,  and  scaling 
from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  cli¬ 
ents  occasionally  produced  strange 
bottlenecks  that  increased  response 
time  twelvefold.  (He  resolved  the  bot¬ 
tleneck  problems  inexpensively  by 
adding  servers  or  redirecting  some 
clients  to  other  parts  of  the  network.) 

Today,  the  hospital,  with  annual 
revenue  of  $630  million,  has  3,900 
Intel  Corp.-based  PC  clients,  35  PC 
servers  and  another  35  backup  serv¬ 
ers  that  copy  all  transactions.  The 
network  runs  92  major  applications 
ranging  from  clinical  laboratory  mi¬ 
crobiology  to  hospitalwide  payroll. 

So  why  did  Brigham  &  Women’s 
undergo  this  risky  conversion?  Gla¬ 
ser  and  his  counterparts  at  other  hos¬ 
pitals  say  the  answer  is  simple:  Sur¬ 
vival  in  an  era  when  health  care  costs 
are  being  cut  dramatically. 

While  the  threat  of  federal  health 
care  reform  has  largely  vanished,  the 
health  care  industry  is  under  major 
financial  pressures  from  insurance 
companies,  health  maintenance  or¬ 
ganizations  (HMO)  and  employers, 
who  must  pay  for  workers’  medical 
benefits.  In  many  cases,  hospitals 
have  been  told  they  will  have  to  live 
on  less  money  while  providing  equal 
or  better  quality  care  in  spite  of  it. 

“Automation  has  been  a  low  pri¬ 
ority  in  hospitals,”  said  Jerry  Mathys, 
executive  vice  president  at  Sheldon  I. 
Dorenfest  Associates  Ltd.,  a  Chicago 
medical  industry  IS  consultancy.  “It’s 
been  a  fee-for-service,  cost-plus  mar¬ 
ket,  and  only  in  recent  years  have 
they  had  to  look  at  automation.” 


Brigham  &  Women’s  Hospital  Main  Network! 


There  are  about  60  local 
rings,  which  service  different 
areas.  Each  is  connected  to  a 
MUMPS  backbone  by  a  MUMPS 
router  and  to  the  NetWare 
backbone  by  a  bridge. 
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Hence,  the  medical  industry’s 
shift  to  client/server-based  clinical 
information  and  financial  systems  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  O.  George  Kenne¬ 
dy,  an  analyst  at  the  Kennedy  Group, 
a  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  medical  con¬ 
sultancy,  estimated  that  of  more  than 

I  “REMEMBER,  THIS 
IS  A  HOSPITAL.  IT 
WORKS  EVERY  MIN¬ 
UTE  OF  THE  DAY.  .  .  . 
CONVERTING  TO 
CLIENT/SERVER 
WAS  LIKE  REMOV¬ 
ING  THE  CARPET 
FROM  UNDER  A 
COCKTAIL  PARTY 
WITHOUT  ANYBODY 
NOTICING.” 

JOHN  GLASER, 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  IS, 

BRIGHAM  &  WOMEN’S  HOSPITAL, 
BOSTON 


5,000  nongovernment  hospitals  in 
the  U.S.,  only  50  to  75  have  some 
degree  of  client/server  computing. 
That’s  only  1%  to  1.5%.  But  he  predict¬ 
ed  that  the  $7  billion  a  year  spent  for 
medical  information  technology  is 
likely  to  at  least  double  by  decade’s 
end  and  that  20%  to  30%  of  that  growth 
will  be  in  client/server. 

Many  hospital  IS  executives  say 
client/ server  computing  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  survival  in  the  cost-cutting 
era.  That’s  partly  because  it  allows  in¬ 
formation  sharing  among  hospitals, 
doctors  and  insurers,  which  tends  to 
reduce  duplication  of  effort  and  thus 
keep  costs  down. 

In  addition,  the  software  tools 
available  for  client/server  comput¬ 
ing  help  hospitals,  HMOs  and  other 
health  care  organizations  analyze 
where  their  costs  are,  said  Dan  Dar- 
land,  a  Detroit-based  partner  in  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting’s  health  manage¬ 
ment  practice.  “When  you  put  cost 
and  demand  for  information  togeth¬ 
er,  client/server  becomes  part  of  the 
solution  for  a  couple  of  reasons:  It  can 
be  added  on  to  existing  systems  fairly 
inexpensively,  and  it  uses  the  power 
of  the  workstation  to  put  information 
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For  access  to  shared  spreadsheet  and  word  processing  files,  hospital  personnel 
and  doctors  use  a  separate  Novell  NetWare  network.  These  tasks  are  considered 
non-mission-critical,  and  so  by  using  a  separate  network,  these  tasks  cannot 
impact  a  doctor’s  query  for,  say,  a  patient’s  hematology  report. 


Doctors  and  hospital  departments  can  access  92  applications,  such  as  Results  Retrieval  and  Patient  Accounting,  via  Intel-based  PC 
clients  over  the  hospital’s  MUMPS  network.  These  applications  and  all  patient  information  reside  on  the  hospital’s  35  PC  servers,  which 
process  the  transactions  and  feed  information  back  to  the  clients  via  the  MUMPS  backbone.  The  mission-critical  network  has  complete 
redundancy  with  35  backup  servers  and  a  backup  database. 


Live  database 


in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  need 
to  analyze  the  data,”  he  said. 

Brigham  &  Women’s,  a  leader  in 
client/ server,  faced  an  easier  conver¬ 
sion  than  most  other  hospitals.  In  the 
1980s,  it  had  a  homogeneous  hospi¬ 
talwide  computer  system  running  on 
Data  General  Corp.  minicomputers; 
the  conversion  to  client/server 
merely  moved  hospital  applications 
from  one  uniform  system  to  another. 

Most  hospitals  aren’t  that  lucky. 
Internally,  they  often  have  a  mix  of 
computer  systems  running  different 
operating  systems.  And  as  more  hos¬ 
pitals  merge  to  cut  costs,  they  are 
faced  with  sharing  information  be¬ 
tween  two  incompatible,  proprietary 
hospital  systems. 

That  is  the  dilemma  Brigham  & 
Women’s  is  now  facing.  The  hospital 
is  merging  with  1,000-bed  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital,  also  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  but  a  merger  of  the  two  hospitals’ 
incompatible  computer  systems  is 
still  under  discussion.  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  has  a  mix  of  main¬ 
frames,  minicomputers  and  client/ 
server  systems. 

But  many  of  today’s  hospital 
client/server  efforts  are  far  less  ex¬ 


tensive  than  Brigham  &  Women’s. 
For  example,  Harrisburg,  Pa.-based 
Capital  Health  System,  which  oper¬ 
ates  two  hospitals  in  Harrisburg  and 
Mechanicsburg,  will  be  shifting  part 
of  its  internal  electronic-mail  and 
business  applications  to  client/serv¬ 
er  over  the  next  year.  In  two  to  three 
years,  it  hopes  to  put  lifetime  patient 
clinical  records  on  a  client/server 
system,  said  Dr.  Robert  Mandel,  Cap¬ 
ital’s  vice  president  of  managed  care. 

And  some  medical  organizations 
are  still  testing  client/ server  comput¬ 
ing.  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospitals, 
Inc.  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  32  hospitals  and  150  outpatient 
clinics  across  the  U.S.,  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  a  client/server-based  clini¬ 
cal  information  system  for  outpatient 
records.  About  350  of  the  8,000  doc¬ 
tors  in  Kaiser’s  organization  are  test¬ 
ing  different  user  interfaces,  and  by 
next  year  as  many  as  1,000  doctors 
may  be  involved. 

KEEPING  THEIR  CHIN  UP 

Another  approach  to  client/server  in¬ 
volves  Community  Health  Informa¬ 
tion  Networks  (CHIN),  which  enable 
hospitals,  doctors,  insurance  compa¬ 


nies  and  employers  to  share  business 
transactions  and  medical  records. 
CHINs  allow  users  to  get  information 
from  several  facilities  without  having 
to  understand  their  dissimilar  com¬ 
puter  systems. 

For  example,  a  CHIN  in  Nash¬ 
ville  —  Ameritech  Corp.-operated 
Health  Information  Network  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  (HINT)  —  uses  a  client/serv¬ 
er  system  to  link  doctors  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  Baptist  Hospital  and  will  soon 
connect  to  its  first  insurance  provid¬ 
er,  HealthNet,  Inc.,  also  in  Nashville. 
For  $49  a  month  each,  120  doctors 
can  use  PCs  in  their  offices  to  retrieve 
hospital  data  such  as  radiology  re¬ 
ports,  lab  results,  electrocardio¬ 
grams,  admissions  and  discharges, 
said  Carol  Hawkins,  HINT  sales 
director  and  acting  general  manager. 

Fred  Armstrong,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Baptist  Hospital,  said 
HINT  gives  doctors  timely  access  to 
treatment  their  patients  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  elsewhere,  which  should  re¬ 
duce  expensive  duplication  of  medi¬ 
cal  tests.  “In  the  banking  world,  you 
can  get  money  from  any  of  your  ac¬ 
counts,  no  matter  where  you  are.  In 
Please  tu  rn  to  next  page 
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today’s  health  care,  you  can’t  find  out 
what’s  been  done  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,”  he  said. 

Larry  Solomon,  director  of  IS  at 
HealthNet,  which  runs  an  HMO  and 
other  health  plans,  said  his  firm’s 
decision  to  join  HINT  will  enable  doc¬ 
tors  to  submit  insurance  claims  elec¬ 
tronically.  Doctors  can  also  electroni¬ 
cally  inquire  about  patient  eligibility, 
check  which  drugs  HealthNet  will 
pay  for,  send  HealthNet  the  forms 
needed  to  refer  patients  to  special¬ 
ists,  read  HMO  guidelines  about 
patient  hospitalization  and  transmit 
E-mail.  In  addition,  HealthNet  will 
send  doctors  electronic  confirmation 
of  how  much  it  paid  on  each  of  their 
insurance  claims. 

“It  will  be  a  breakthrough  in  cost 
containment  and  efficiency  of  ser¬ 
vice,”  Solomon  predicted. 

Another  CHIN,  the  Milwaukee- 
based  Wisconsin  Health  Information 
Network  (WHIN) ,  is  jointly  owned  by 
Ameritech  and  Aurora  Health  Care, 
Inc.,  a  Milwaukee  medical  firm  that 
owns  nine  hospitals  and  employs  300 
doctors.  Frank  Hoban,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  2-year-old  WHIN,  said  the 
network  uses  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  servers  to  link  seven  hospitals, 
five  insurance  plans  and  1,100  doc¬ 
tors  for  the  exchange  of  laboratory 
results,  medical  records  and  patient 
demographic  records.  Six  more  hos¬ 
pitals  are  preparing  to  join. 

Using  PCs,  doctors  dial  up  the 
system  over  56K-bit  lines  linked  to  a 
Sun  workstation  that  acts  as  a  switch 
between  user  lines.  A  second  work¬ 
station  at  WHIN  translates  Aurora’s 
patient  information  into  a  standard 
format  that  all  users  can  read. 

“We  think  client/server  is  essen¬ 
tial,”  said  Jack  Steinman,  Aurora’s 
vice  president  of  information  ser¬ 
vices.  “We  just  don’t  see  how  we  can 
effectively  manage  our  business  and 
maintain  our  level  of  quality  without 
it.” 

Hoban  predicted  that  WHIN 
could  eventually  save  a  hospital  from 
$200,000  to  more  than  $1  million  a 
year  by  eliminating  duplication  of 


medical  tests,  enabling  immediate 
and  low-cost  access  to  laboratory  re¬ 
sults  and  providing  quick  turnaround 
on  medical  case  transcripts.  So  far,  no 
one  is  saving  that  much  because  the 
network  is  still  new,  he  explained. 

At  Brigham  &  Women’s,  Glaser 
is  projecting  much  larger  savings 
from  client/server  —  $10  million  to 
$15  million  a  year.  The  savings  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  hospital’s  annual  nontele¬ 
communications  IS  budget  of  $4.7 


“WE  THINK  CLIENT/ 
SERVER  IS  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL.  WE  JUST  DON’T 
SEE  HOW  WE  CAN 
EFFECTIVELY  MAN¬ 
AGE  OUR  BUSINESS 
AND  MAINTAIN  OUR 
LEVEL  OF  QUALITY 
WITHOUT  IT.” 

JACK  STEINMAN, 

VICE  PRESIDENT, 

INFORMATION  SERVICES, 

AURORA  HEALTH  CARE,  INC., 
MILWAUKEE 


million  in  operating  expenses  and  $4 
million  in  new  equipment  purchases. 

The  estimate  includes  every¬ 
thing  from  redundant  lab  tests  that 
will  be  eliminated  to  the  computer 
system’s  ability  to  page  a  doctor 
when  test  results  show  that  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  condition  is  life-threatening. 
The  estimate  also  includes  automatic 
surveillance  within  the  client/ server 
system,  which  was  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  improper  or  unnecessary  use  of 
certain  drugs. 

For  example,  one  of  the  medica¬ 
tions  monitored,  called  “human 
growth  hormone,”  was  so  overpres¬ 
cribed  that  the  hospital  was  able  to 
sharply  reduce  its  $750,000  annual 
bill  for  the  substance.  Doctors  fre¬ 
quently  prescribe  the  hormone  for 
bad  burn  cases,  car  wreck  victims 
and  patients  with  major  open 
wounds,  but  a  hospital  committee  of 
doctors  considered  it  to  be  of  ques¬ 
tionable  value  for  speeding  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  broken  bones,  according  to 
Glaser. 

“When  you  order  the  growth 
hormone,  the  computer  asks  you 
what  you  are  using  it  for.  If  you  aren’t 
using  it  for  one  of  the  three  approved 
uses,  it  denies  the  order,”  Glaser  said. 
The  savings:  The  hospital  slashed 
$700,000  a  year  from  its  expenses  for 
human  growth  hormone. 

There  have  been  savings  on  the 
administrative  side  at  Brigham  & 
Women’s,  too.  “We  shuffle  a  lot  less 
paper,  and  the  processes  within  the 
hospital  are  much  better  coordinat¬ 
ed.  Moving  a  patient  from  intensive 
care  to  a  normal  hospital  care  unit  is 
an  administrative  task,  but  it  affects 
where  the  pharmacy  delivers  medi¬ 
cations  and  where  the  pulmonary 
people  deliver  tests,”  Glaser  said. 

Before  the  client/ server  system 
was  installed,  administrative  coordi¬ 
nation  was  handled  “with  a  lot  of 
phone  calls,  a  lot  of  paging  and  a  lot 
of  people  scurrying  around,  trying  to 
do  their  best  with  incomplete  or  inac¬ 
curate  information,”  he  said.  E 


Alexander  is  a  Minneapolis-based 
journalist  who  reports  on  technology. 
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BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE 


TROPICANA  PRODUCTS’  1993  YEAR-END  PROMO- 

tional  strategy  wasn’t  tasting  quite  right. 
So  the  $1.3  billion  juice  producer  started  sniff¬ 
ing  around  for  a  more  effective  campaign.  But 
before  it  could  put  the  squeeze  on  customers, 
the  company  needed  better  business  intelli¬ 
gence  on  the  impact  different  types  of  promo¬ 


tional  campaigns  might  have  on  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits. 

Yet  Tropicana’s  mainframe- 
based  decision-support  system  plain¬ 
ly  wasn’t  delivering  that  type  of  juicy 
information.  “It  wasn’t  that  we  were 
losing  money,”  explained  Steve 
Goodfriend,  business  development 
manager  for  the  Eastern  division  of 
the  Bradenton,  Fla.-based  fruit  juice 
giant.  “But  it  wasn’t  as  much  of  a  win¬ 
ner  as  we  thought,  and  we  weren’t 
quite  sure  why.” 

One  reason  could  have  been  that 
it  often  took  days  to  gauge  how  effec¬ 
tive  a  campaign  had  —  or  hadn’t  — 
been.  And  if  a  promotion  had  not 
been  successful,  time-consuming 
analysis  translated  into  missed  op¬ 
portunities  for  both  the  juice  maker 
and  its  retailers. 

Time  for  a  fresher  way  to  run  the 
numbers  to  develop  a  more  effective 
campaign.  Enter  a  multidimensional, 
client/server  database  management 
system  that  Tropicana  had  recently 
purchased  from  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Kenan  Technologies,  Inc.  The 
system  was  built  to  analyze  purchas¬ 
ing  patterns  by  extracting  order  and 


promotional  campaign  data  residing 
on  the  mainframe. 

Tropicana  picked  one  retailer  to 
test  its  approach.  In  a  matter  of  three 
weeks,  Goodfriend  and  crew  were 
able  to  carefully  scrutinize  historical 
data  on  biweekly  buying  patterns 
over  a  three-year  period  at  that  retail 
chain’s  stores  throughout  Florida. 

The  result  was  one  hell  of  a  hap¬ 
py  new  year  for  Tropicana  —  and  its 
retailer.  With  the  client/ server  anal¬ 
ysis  as  its  guide,  Tropicana  trashed 
its  12-week,  one-coupon-per-day  cam¬ 
paign  in  January  1994  and  substitut- 
Please  turn  to  next  page 


CLIENT/SERVER  HELPS 
ORGANIZATIONS  TRANSFORM 
RAW  INFORMATION  INTO  A 
COMPETITIVE  EDGE 


BY  WILLIE  SCHATZ 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOHN  BAXTER/ACME  DESIGN  CO. 
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RpffA  I1  Mnil  CPtP3  fl  Many  comPanies  are  building  business  intelligence  systems  using  client/server  technologies 
DGLLGI  IVIUUOGLI  Cl|J  to  gain  a  better  handle  on  their  operations.  What  follows  is  a  theoretical  example. 


A  Legacy  system 
mainframe  data¬ 
base  processes  pur¬ 
chasing,  inventory 
and  sales 


A  warehouse  server 
automatically  queries 
the  database  and 
extracts  updated  sales 
and  inventory  data 


External  data  (news  feeds,  financial  reports,  market  research)  is  funneled  into  the  warehouse  and  can  be  accessed 


Continued  from  page  25 
ed  a  two-week,  three-time  promotion 
during  that  time  span.  The  change 
brought  a  20%  profit  increase  and  a 
33%  revenue  increase. 

Even  the  grocery  chain,  which 
Goodfriend  declined  to  identify,  ex¬ 
perienced  a  22%  profit  increase  due 
to  increased  juice  sales. 

FRESH  INFORMATION 

Fully  juiced,  Tropicana  is  currently 
using  its  newfangled  approach  at  oth¬ 
er  chains  across  the  U.S. 

“It’s  part  of  the  [company’s]  cul¬ 
ture,”  Goodfriend  said.  “The  client/ 
server  system  did  the  analysis  much 
more  quickly  and  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy,  so  we  were  much  more  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  results.  We  might  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  with 
our  legacy  system,  although  I  can’t 
even  imagine  how  long  it  would  have 


taken,  but  we  certainly  wouldn’t  have 
changed  as  quickly.” 

Or  as  smartly. 

Enlightened  organizations  are 
tapping  a  variety  of  client/server 
technologies  to  aid  and  abet  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  business-critical  data.  Many 
companies  are  rigging  up  so-called 
“business  intelligence  systems”  that 
enable  PC  users  networked  across 
the  enterprise  to  access  and  analyze 
key  sales,  marketing  and  trends  data. 

The  tools  of  the  trade  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company  and  its  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  technology.  These 
systems  often  distribute  intelligence, 
processing  and  data  across  a  variety 
of  platforms.  For  instance,  data  from 
mainframe  production  systems  can 
be  extracted  via  middleware  to  popu¬ 
late  data  warehouses,  multidimen¬ 
sional  and/or  replicated  distributed 
databases  for  further  analysis  and/ or 


business  modeling  (see  chart). 

“For  many  business  intelligence 
applications,  client/server  is  an  es¬ 
sential  architectural  component,” 
said  Howard  Dresner,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “Those  applications  are  very 
complex,  and  clients  aren’t  good  at 
dealing  with  complex  data  relation¬ 
ships.  You  can’t  do  things  like  predic¬ 
tive  forecasting  on  the  desktop.” 

Well,  you  can.  But  not  with  any 
rigorous  applications  requiring  a  lot 
of  data.  According  to  Dresner,  you 
need  powerful  servers  to  handle 
greater  data  complexify. 

Sophisticated  business  intelli¬ 
gence  practitioners  want  to  digest  the 
complex  data  and  create  a  model 
around  it  that  explains  the  reality  of 
the  company’s  business,  he  said.  Be¬ 
cause  the  only  100%  guarantee  in 
business  intelligence  gathering  is 
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For  more  thorough 
analysis,  the  data 
needs  to  be  filtered 


QHPHICfS 

CREAM 

Baking 

powden 


Analysts  and  managers 
access  the  warehouse 
data  via  PCs  or  remote 
computers  over  a  net¬ 
work 


that  companies  will  never  get  a  100% 
answer,  all  they’re  looking  to  do  is 
shift  the  probabilities  of  success  to 
their  side,  Dresner  added. 

Fellows  Office  Products,  Inc. 
salesmen  needed  help  stacking  the 
deck  in  their  favor.  They  heard  rum¬ 
blings  that  they  weren’t  spending 
enough  face  time  with  their  accounts, 
many  of  which  were  being  courted  by 
larger  rivals. 

Using  Ottawa-based  Cognos, 
Inc.’s  4GL  Powerhouse,  the  $200  mil¬ 
lion  Chicago  company  developed  a 
quasi-client/server  program  that  in¬ 
stantly  generates  sales  reports  of  50 
North  American  territories  from  stat¬ 
ic  host  data.  Immediate  access  to  this 
type  of  data  is  helping  Fellows  sales 
fellows  better  service — and  retain  — 
customers. 

“If  the  customer  sees  faster  avail¬ 
ability  and  more  accurate  informa¬ 


tion  from  us,  the  better  position 
they’ll  be  in  to  make  a  decision  to  buy 
our  stuff,”  said  Jeff  Teitz,  information 
systems  manager. 

Client/ server  business  intelli¬ 
gence  has  helped  boost  the  odds  in 
MCI  Communications  Corp.’s  favor, 
too.  Two  years  ago,  the  $10  billion 
Washington-based  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company  instituted  a  corporate 
systems  re-engineering  program.  Its 
Colorado  Springs-based  Systems  En¬ 
gineering  Division  was  given  the  hon¬ 
or  of  executing  the  program  for  the 
company’s  operational  systems. 

MCI’s  mantra:  Give  its  sales  and 
marketing  folks  enough  ammunition 
to  help  the  company  retain  current 
customers  and  attract  new  ones  by 
getting  them  to  disconnect  from 
AT&T  Corp.  and  Sprint  Corp. 

Before  moving  to  a  client/server 
architecture,  sales  and  marketing 
apostles  would  often  wait  days  or 
weeks  before  one  of  17  IBM  ES/9000 
mainframes  responded  to  their 
query.  That  delay  often  left  them  feel¬ 
ing  helpless,  hopeless  and  furious. 
Meanwhile,  some  customers  and 
prospects,  tired  of  waiting  for  an¬ 
swers,  hung  up  on  MCI. 

But  by  installing  Sybase,  Inc.’s 
System  10.2  relational  database  on 
Unix  servers  located  at  its  four 
data  centers  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
Rockville,  Md.,  Perryman,  Md.,  and 
North  Royalton,  Ohio,  late  last  year, 
MCI  has  created  a  data  warehouse 
that  extracts  all  relevant  sales  and 
marketing  information  from  the 
mainframe  for  easy  access  and  ma¬ 
nipulation.  Using  sophisticated  front- 
end  query  tools,  personnel  on  PCs 
anywhere  across  MCI’s  fully  wired 
enterprise  can  now  request  data  per¬ 
tinent  to  closing  a  sale.  Answers  ar¬ 
rive  back  in  minutes  instead  of  in 
days. 

The  data  warehouse  is  enabling 
MCI  to  gradually  retire  certain  main¬ 
frame  applications.  And  best  of  all, 
said  Shelley  Kooser,  a  systems  engi¬ 
neer  in  the  Systems  Engineering 
Division,  the  client/server  technique 
has  taken  the  intelligence  out  of  the 
application  and  put  it  into  the  data 


warehouse,  where  it’s  almost  instant¬ 
ly  available  to  thousands  of  users. 

Is  it  helping  MCI  stay  competi¬ 
tive?  The  answer,  according  to  Koos¬ 
er,  is  a  resounding  yes.  Can  that  be 
proved?  Perhaps.  But  Kooser  de¬ 
clined  to  provide  cause  and  effect 
documentation. 

Cause  and  effect  is  clearly  in  play 
at  H.  E.  Butt  Grocery  Co.,  a  160-store 
chain  based  in  San  Antonio.  The  gro¬ 
cer  has  replaced  its  mainframe- 
enforced  guessing  game  about  which 
products  will  move  fastest  from 
which  shelves  with  the  client/ server 
comfort  of  knowing  its  managers 
have  made  the  right  choice. 

Butt’s  40,000  workers  generated 
more  than  $4  billion  in  revenue  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  October  1994.  Yet 
regardless  of  whether  that  ratio  is 
good  for  the  industry,  management 
didn’t  believe  that  privately  held  Butt 
was  kicking  enough  butt.  So  a  year 
ago,  top  executives  mandated  a  move 
to  a  client/server  business  intelli¬ 
gence  system. 

“Point-of-sale  queries  that  took 
three  to  four  weeks  to  answer  with 
our  legacy  system  now  take  minutes, 
if  not  seconds,”  raved  Claude  Dan¬ 
vers,  Butt’s  director  of  database  ad¬ 
ministration.  That  information  is  ab¬ 
solutely  vital  to  the  40  category 
managers,  each  of  whom  adminis¬ 
ters  approximately  10  industry  cate¬ 
gories  such  as  beverages  and  screw¬ 
drivers.  The  managers  receive  the 
relevant  field  reports,  massage  them 
and  then  fire  the  sanitized  versions 
back  to  members  of  the  sales  force. 

THEY’VE  COME  A  LONG  WAY 

That’s  not  how  it  used  to  be.  Butt’s 
MVS  production  and  Unix  point-of- 
sale  (POS)  systems  were  unable  to 
share  information.  Moreover,  select 
few  category  managers  even  knew 
where  and/or  how  to  find  POS  data. 
And  if  they  wanted  help,  they  had  to 
ask  the  IS  department  for  assistance. 
If  the  users’  timing  was  impeccable, 
their  request  would  be  honored.  But 
they’d  often  be  shut  out,  the  innocent 
victims  of  terrible  capacity  planning. 

Please  turn  to  next  page 
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“We’d  been  capturing  scanning 
data  for  a  long  time,”  Danvers  ex¬ 
plained.  “But  the  competition  was 
getting  so  fierce  that  the  delays  in  re¬ 
sponding  to  queries  —  when  we 
could  even  do  that  because  we  just 
had  to  ignore  many  of  them  —  were 
no  longer  acceptable.  We  had  to  man¬ 
age  our  inventory  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Otherwise,  we  couldn’t  stay  competi¬ 
tive  with  Wal-Mart,  Kmart  and  the 
other  superstores.” 

Butt’s  client/ server  coup  began 
in  January  1994  with  the  installation 
of  a  dual-processor, 

200G-byte  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  HP  9000. 

POS  data  flows  into 
the  MVS  mainframe 
over  the  firm’s  wide- 
area  network,  where 
it’s  processed.  The 
data  is  then  download¬ 
ed  to  the  HP  server, 
where  a  Red  Brick  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  80G-byte  de¬ 
cision  support  DBMS 
resides. 

Butt’s  category 
managers  then  ana¬ 
lyze  that  data  from  net¬ 
worked  Intel  Corp.  1486-based  clones 
using  customized  software  with 
graphical  user  interfaces  designed 
by  Butt  and  built  by  A.  C.  Neilsen  Co. 
Because  the  data  is  all  theirs,  Butt’s 
category  managers  can  produce  re¬ 
ports  limited  only  by  their  imagina¬ 
tion. 

Asked  for  an  example  of  those 
managers’  creativity,  Greg  Freder¬ 
icks,  Butt’s  manager  of  decision-sup¬ 
port  systems,  said  emphatically  that 
“we  would  never  let  that  out  because 
...  we  don’t  want  to  tell  our  competi¬ 
tors  how  we’re  kicking  their  ass.” 

A  smart  answer?  Probably,  be¬ 
cause  business  intelligence  can  be 
quickly  rendered  useless  if  competi¬ 
tors  can  easily  and  less  expensively 
imitate  the  process  —  a  reality  all  of 
these  users  can  attest  to.  E 


Schatz  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Washington. 


The  financial  analysts  and  strategic 
marketers  at  Fidelity  investment 
Institutional  Services  (FIIS)  crawled  into 
a  black  hole  every  time  they  queried  their 
dinosaur  legacy  system. 

“With  our  mainframe-based  DB2 
database,  those  power  users  could  for¬ 
get  about  creating  accurate  sales  fore¬ 
casts,”  said  Mark  Parsons,  systems 
manager  at  the  investment  giant’s  Bos¬ 
ton  headquarters.  “It  was  taking  at  least 


24  hours  to  respond  to  those  queries. 
Eventually,  they  just  stopped  making 
those  requests.” 

So  they  did  the  next  month’s  and  next 
year’s  sales  projections  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way:  manually. 

But  that  was  then.  Now,  in  the  client/ 
server  environment,  which  was  turned  on 
Jan.  31,  the  50  analysts  and  marketers 
can  compare  the  1993  and  1994  sales 
of  specific  financial  instruments  and  be 
sure  they  will  receive  a  precise  projec¬ 
tion  for  1995  —  in  only  four  hours. 

“We  had  to  put  on  users’  desktops  the 
ability  to  go  after  information  in  ways 
they  hadn’t  been  doing,”  Parsons  said. 
“And  we  probably  missed  some  business 
opportunities  because  we  couldn’t  get 
the  right  information  at  the  right  time.” 

They  blew  their  chances  because  the 
DB2  database  couldn’t  cope  with  deci¬ 


sion-support  systems  (DSS)  and  on-line 
transaction  processing  (OLTP)  simulta¬ 
neously.  The  new  system  is  faster  and 
smarter  because  Parsons  and  his  team 
wisely  decided  to  divide  the  DSS  and 
OLTP  functions. 

OLTP  is  now  handled  in  FIIS’s  Dallas 
data  center  by  a  four-CPU  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  SPARC  1000  server  running 
Solaris  2.3  and  Sybase  4.92.  That  con¬ 
figuration  does  the  real  heavy  lifting, 

nightly  crunching  about 
300M  to  400M  bytes, 
or  about  40,000  daily 
transactions. 

Production  data  is 
then  sped  to  Boston  via 
a  fractional  T1  wide- 
area  network  into  an¬ 
other  four-CPU  SPARC 
1000,  where  a  Red 
Brick  Systems  data¬ 
base  organizes  the  files 
for  decision-support 
analysis. 

This  migration  con¬ 
sumed  more  blood, 
tears,  toil  and  sweat 
than  Parsons  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

He  admitted  that  although  he  saved  a 
ton  of  money  on  hardware,  he  blew  the 
budget  for  training  and  performance 
testing.  But  that  rocky  road  hasn’t 
caused  a  detour  on  his  path  to  an  all¬ 
client/server  environment. 

“We’ve  had  a  pretty  good  experience 
with  this,”  Parsons  said.  “But  you  better 
have  one  hell  of  a  team  together  and  be 
damn  serious  [about  moving  to  client/ 
server].  All  kinds  of  issues  come  up  that 
you  never  expected.” 

So  far,  though,  the  end  has  justified 
the  means. 

“I  can’t  quantify  our  competitive  edge 
yet,  but  I  guarantee  this  system  will  give 
us  one,”  Parsons  said.  “We’ll  have  a 
much  greater  ability  to  target  the  busi¬ 
nesses  that  are  most  profitable  for  us. 
And  we’ll  be  able  to  create  goals  that  are 
truly  intelligent.” 


FIIS’s  Mark  Parsons  admits  the  client/server  migration 
was  much  harder  than  he’d  expected 
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Information  vs.  Data 


Data  warehousing  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  emerge  as  a 
key  silver  bullet.  Should 
you  run  out  and  implement  a  data 
warehouse  for  your  organization? 

Is  it  just  another  fad,  or  will  it  fun¬ 
damentally  change  the  way  com¬ 
panies  do  business  and  impact  the 
bottom  line? 

I  believe  data  warehousing 
can  help  organizations  base  their 
competitive  advantage  around  a 
data-centric  model.  But  unless  a  data  ware¬ 
house  is  approached  correctly,  it  will  be  of 
little  use. 

By  definition,  a  data  warehouse  is  a  meth¬ 
od  of  gathering  data  from  different  sources 
into  a  common  model.  Businesses  benefit  be¬ 
cause  they  can  more  quickly  analyze  unantic¬ 
ipated  events  and  respond  appropriately. 

For  example,  a  phone  company  execu¬ 
tive  may  be  able  to  discover  a  series  of  resi¬ 
dential  phone  customers  who  should  convert 
to  business  service.  By  querying  a  data  ware¬ 
house,  the  manager  can  target  the  500  cus¬ 
tomers  with  bills  higher  than  $400  a  month. 
Most  likely  these  are  home  businesses  that 
by  law  should  pay  the  higher  business  rate. 
This  additional  revenue  will  go  right  to  the 
phone  company’s  bottom  line. 

But  before  you  go  off  and  create  a  data 
warehouse,  keep  in  mind  that  it  involves  hard, 
complex  work.  Your  most  important  focus 
should  be  on  the  organizational  and  concep¬ 
tual  level:  the  corporate  data  model. 

The  problem  organizations  face  today  is 
that  each  department  and  each  part  of  the 
business  has  a  different  definition  for  the 
same  information.  Therefore,  one  depart¬ 
ment  might  consider  a  local  sales  office  to  be 
the  “customer,”  while  another  department 
might  consider  the  corporate  entity  to  be  the 
customer.  If  the  IS  group  brings  these  two 
data  sources  together  into  a  warehouse,  con¬ 
tradictory  information  and  chaos  will  result. 


So  what  should  you  do  to  plan 
a  successful  data  warehousing 
strategy?  First  look  at  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  data  elements  you 
want  to  use.  In  essence,  you  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  model  the  data  that  will 
define  your  warehouse  and  thus 
the  way  you  want  to  conduct  busi¬ 
ness. 

Use  this  opportunity  to  get 
business  units  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  There  is  intrinsic  value  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  hard  look  at  the  rules  the  business  fol¬ 
lows.  For  example,  how  do  you  want  to  define 
a  customer?  What  is  an  allowable  discount  un¬ 
der  various  circumstances?  Starting  out  with 
this  approach  will  let  you  then  pour  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  common  data  source. 

From  this  data  source,  business  manag¬ 
ers  can  learn  more  about  how  the  business 
works  and  what  unexpected  combinations  of 
events  might  trigger  new  opportunities. 

Building  a  meaningful  data  warehouse  is 
not  always  simple.  Business  units  must  par¬ 
ticipate  and  support  the  effort  to  ensure  that 
the  company  is  capturing  the  right  informa¬ 
tion.  Many  organizations  have  old  databases 
with  valuable  information  they  want  to  put  in¬ 
to  a  data  warehouse. 

However,  many  of  these  databases  are 
undocumented.  There’s  no  one  around  who 
remembers  the  business  rules.  If  your  orga¬ 
nization  does  not  have  clear  guidelines  for 
running  the  business,  these  conflicts  will 
show  up  in  the  data  warehouse  project. 

So  if  a  data  warehouse  is  complex  to  es¬ 
tablish,  is  it  still  worth  the  time  and  risk?  Yes. 
Organizations  have  to  be  ready  to  look  at  un¬ 
anticipated  relationships  among  data  items. 
They  must  be  able  to  look  beyond  data  to  in¬ 
formation  and  the  value  it  provides  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

Data  warehousing,  if  you  approach  it  with 
discipline,  can  turn  the  IS  organization  into  a 
business  partner  for  perhaps  the  first  time.  E 


BEFORE YOU 
GO  OFF AND 
CREATE  A  DATA 
WAREHOUSE, 
KEEP  IN  MIND 
THAT  IT 

INVOLVES  HARD, 
COMPLEX 
WORK. 
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CAPACITY  PLANNING, 
SYSTEMS  MODELING  AND 
BENCHMARKING  REMAIN 
A  MATTER  OF  CONCERN 


ike  nervous  parents  before  a 
child’s  first  performance,  in¬ 
formation  systems  managers 
across  corporate 
America  are  on  the 
edge  of  their  seats,  waiting  to  see  how 
their  latest  prodigy  will  fare.  The  cur¬ 
tain  on  their  new  client/server  sys¬ 
tems  is  now  being  raised  after 
months  of  nurturing  in  isolated  test 
sites. 

Previous  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  were,  for  the  most  part,  under¬ 
achievers.  Their  inability  to  scale 
without  incapacitating  performance 
problems,  the  difficulty  in  managing 


these  new  tools  and  the  hidden  labor 
costs  that  client/server  creates  did 
not  exactly  endear  these  first-genera¬ 
tion  attempts  to  the  corporate  family. 

Reputations  are  riding  on  these 
second-generation  applications’  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  as  well  as  the  legacy 
systems  they  are  replacing  or  aug¬ 
menting.  The  systems  coming  on¬ 
line  are  more  critical  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  downsized,  streamlined 
corporation  of  the  1990s,  and  the 
costs  of  failure  will  extend  beyond  IS. 
But  the  worry  is  that  while  these  new 
systems  may  have  executed  flawless¬ 
ly  in  protected  developmental  en¬ 


claves,  their  success  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  a  production  environment 
remains  to  be  proven. 

The  concerns  over  client/server 
systems’  ability  to  perform  up  to 
snuff  are  not  unfounded.  Perfor¬ 
mance  management  and  capacity 
planning  tools  —  IS  management  sta¬ 
ples  in  the  mainframe  environment 
for  years  —  are  virtually  nonexistent 
for  client/ server  systems.  Even  the 
few  technology  gurus  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  area  acknowledge  that 
‘capacity  planning  and  performance 
modeling  remain  largely  guesswork 
[CSJ,  August  19941. 
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Fortunately,  there  is  help  on  the 
way.  Vendors  across  the  board,  in¬ 
cluding  developers  of  mainframe- 
class  performance  management 
tools,  are  marshaling  their  forces  to 
produce  similar  products  for  the  cli¬ 
ent/server  environment.  But  users 
and  consultants  agree  that  in  the 
short  term,  the  managers  of  these 
systems  are  flying  blind. 

Running  without  performance 
management  benefits  is  nothing  new 
for  Bob  McLaughlin,  senior  technical 
analyst  at  Dauphin  Data  Systems,  the 
IS  subsidiary  serving  Loyal  Ameri¬ 


THE  NET  OF 

Much  of  a  client/server  application’s 
performance  is  network-dependent. 
In  response,  some  organizations  are 
setting  up  virtual  LANs,  which  use 
packet  switching  and/or  cell  switching 
to  enable  a  node  on  a  portion  of  a 
WAN  to  access  services  or  data  from 
any  other  node.  This  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  means  unprecedented  manage¬ 
ment  complexity.  See  story  page  35. 


can  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
Dauphin  has  recently  begun  deploy¬ 
ing  a  client/ server  claims  workflow 
application  that  has  helped  reduce 
claims  turnaround  to  about  five  days, 
he  said.  But  keeping  the  perfor¬ 
mance  in  line  with  business  require¬ 
ments  is  something  of  an  arcane  art. 

“We  get  these  mystery  situations 
where  I  can’t  tell  you  what  happened, 
but  I  can  fix  it,”  he  said.  “Just  this 
morning,  people  were  saying,  ‘It’s 
very  slow.’  I  checked,  and  it  was.” 
Using  the  limited  tools  at  his  disposal 
for  monitoring  the  firm’s  16M-bit 
Token  Ring  LANs,  McLaughlin  said, 
“I  was  able  to  isolate  it  to  one  ring, 
but  I  couldn’t  tell  what  on  the  ring  was 
causing  the  problem.  I  reset  the  ring, 
and  fortunately  that  fixed  the  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Bernard  Domanski,  a  professor 
in  the  computer  science  department 
at  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
calls  this  approach  “rules  of  thumb.” 
Such  rules  “reflect  accumulated 
knowledge  and  wisdom  regarding 
commonly  observed  relationships,” 
Domanski  said,  and  while  “rules  of 
thumb  are  excellent  for  day-to-day 
operations  of  installations,  [they] 
aren’t  much  help  in  predicting  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  upgrading  re¬ 
quirements.” 

For  example,  he  explained, 
“They  are  useful  in  estimating  limits 
but  very  limited  when  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  complex  interrelationships,  like 
the  impact  of  upgrading  a  CPU.” 

Domanski  and  other  experts  say 
there  are  generally  four  ways  to  pre¬ 
dict  any  system’s  performance: 

■  Statistical  forecasting  is  based  on 
the  collection  of  performance  data 
such  as  CPU,  memory,  disk  and  net¬ 
work  use  as  well  as  information  that 
can  characterize  the  installation’s 
workload.  Using  this  historical  data, 
you  can  predict  future  trends. 

■  Simulation  is  simply  constructing  a 
model  of  the  system,  then  applying 
various  types  of  loads  against  it  to  dis- 

Please  turn  to  next  page 
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Continued fro  m  page  3 1 
cover  how  the  system  behaves. 

■  Benchmarking  is  another  tech¬ 
nique  that  is  being  applied  to  client/ 
server  systems.  Several  companies 
and  universities  develop  standard 
benchmark  routines  and  apply  them 
to  various  components  of  a  system. 
Equipped  with  this  knowledge,  an  an¬ 
alyst  can  make  a  rough  approxima¬ 
tion  of  how  the  hardware  will  perform 
in  his  environment. 

■  Queuing  modeling  is  a  methodolo¬ 
gy  based  on  mathematical  formulas 
that  approximates  the  relationship 
between  workloads  and  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Of  these  methodologies,  rough- 
and-ready  simulations  are  a  common 
way  for  companies  to  stay  ahead  of 
their  performance  problems. 


PLANNING  BOARD 

hinking  of  creating  a  client/ 

server  performance  model? 

Here  are  some  helpful  hints 
from  Professor  Bernard  Domanski  at 
City  University  of  New  York. 

■  Factor  in  client  delay  time  (equal  to 
workstation  disk  time  plus  worksta¬ 
tion  CPU  time);  network  delay  time 
(equal  to  packet  transmission  time 
plus  time  needed  to  get  network  ac¬ 
cess);  and  server  delay  time  (which 
must  include  CPU  and  disk  delay 
caused  by  multiple  client  requests). 

■  Each  component  must  be  modeled 
individually.  The  results  are  then  com¬ 
bined  into  an  overall  performance 
model. 

■  There  are  two  model  types:  Queuing 
models,  which  assume  that  increase 
in  service  time  is  an  exponential  func¬ 
tion,  are  faster  to  execute  and  require 
less  historical  data.  However,  they 
presume  that  data  arrival  times  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  previous  events,  an  of¬ 
ten  invalid  assumption  in  client/serv¬ 
er.  Simulation  models,  which  recreate 
system  events,  provide  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  representation  but  require  more 
data  and  take  longer  to  execute. 


For  example,  Steve  Linstead,  re¬ 
search  scientist  at  Johnson  Controls 
in  Glendale,  Wis.,  said  his  firm  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  roll  out  a  workflow  automa¬ 
tion  system  for  purchase  orders  and 
inventory. 

The  client/server  system  auto¬ 
mates  the  process  from  initiation  and 
authorization  of  a  purchase  through 
shipment  of  the  order  to  the 
vendor  and  verification  of 
its  receipt  on  the  loading 
dock.  But  before  the  ap¬ 
plication’s  debut,  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  tested  with  a  sim¬ 
ulated  workload  to  pin¬ 
point  the  weak  spots.  “We 
did  an  initial  test,  and  we  found 
that  the  impact  of  that  service  is  virtu¬ 
ally  nothing’’  on  the  network,  Lin¬ 
stead  said.  “It  was  just  a  blip  on  the 
screen”  of  the  lOBase-T  network. 

The  tests,  he  said,  showed  that 
the  application  “is  more  server-  and 
client-intensive  than  network-inten¬ 
sive.”  It  was  designed  to  keep  net¬ 
work  traffic  at  a  minimum  by  using 
more  desktop  CPU,  he  added.  For 
Johnson  Controls,  this  was  the  most 
cost-effective  approach.  So  to  keep 
client/server  applications  perform¬ 
ing  up  to  snuff,  the  company  must 
constantly  upgrade  its  desktop  com¬ 
puters  to  ensure  that  they  can  handle 
an  ever-increasing  computing  load. 

EXPECTATION  MANAGEMENT 

What  the  complexities  of  capacity 
planning  and  performance  tuning,  in 
their  simplest  form,  come  down  to  is 
keeping  response  time  in  tune  with 
users’  needs  and  expectations.  And 
this  is  where  most  organizations 
need  to  start  with  their  development 
process,  said  Doug  McBride,  former 
board  member  of  the  Computer  Mea¬ 
surement  Group  and  a  program  man¬ 
ager  at  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  “You 
need  to  set  performance  goals  up 
front,”  he  said,  but  “a  lot  of  organiza¬ 
tions  don’t  embrace  the  concept  of 
service-level  management.” 

“Response  time  issues  are  essen¬ 
tially  productivity  issues,”  said  Mark 
Friedman,  a  principal  at  On  Demand 
Technology,  a  software  developer  in 


Naples,  Fla.  “If  somebody  is  sitting  at 
a  workstation,  and  they  are  waiting 
and  waiting,  they  don’t  like  it  very 
much.”  User  requirements,  then,  be¬ 
come  the  objective  for  any  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning  or  capacity  planning. 

Sometimes,  Friedman  added, 
the  simplest  way  to  keep  perfor¬ 
mance  up  to  users’  requirements  is 
to  manage  users’  expectations. 
Designers  can  “engineer 
around  [performance  lim¬ 
itations]  at  the  user  lev¬ 
el,”  he  said.  For  example, 
when  an  application  is  re¬ 
trieving  data  from  the 
server,  “there’s  a  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  user  about  it  so  the  user 
knows”  that  he  will  have  to  wait  for 
the  system  to  complete  his  request. 

COMPLAINTS,  COMPLAINTS 

Randy  Keefer,  manager  of  operations 
and  technical  support  at  Chemical 
Bank  in  New  York,  said,  “We  know 
when  the  system  is  not  performing 
well”  because  end  users  “are  calling 
the  help  desk  and  complaining.” 
Keefer  said  his  performance  prob¬ 
lems  revolve,  to  a  large  extent, 
around  memory  management  on  the 
clients  and  servers.  “Surprisingly,  we 
have  not  found  the  bottlenecks  to  be 
on  the  network  layer,”  he  said. 

Keefer’s  division  of  Chemical 
Bank  services  the  bank’s  mortgages. 
He  has  deployed  a  client/ server  sys¬ 
tem  using  IBM  PS/ 2  machines  on  the 
desktop,  Sybase,  Inc.  servers  and 
Microsoft  Corp.  Visual  Basic  custom¬ 
ized  applications  to  manage  an  imag¬ 
ing-based  automated  workflow  sys¬ 
tem.  The  system  runs  over  a  Token 
Ring  network  using  Novell,  Inc.’s  net¬ 
work  operating  system. 

On  the  server  side,  Keefer  said 
he  is  voyaging  forward,  despite  the 
absence  of  useful  benchmarks,  and 
trying  to  determine  “how  much 
memory  you  need  to  start  up  concur¬ 
rent  SQL  processes.”  Through  sheer 
trial  and  error,  he  has  arrived  at  the 
ratio  of  two  processors  for  every  200 
users.  “It’s  not  scientific,  but  it’s 
crudely  efficient,”  he  said. 

On  the  client  end,  the  Windows 
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graphical  user  interface  is  presenting 
Keefer  with  memory  management 
problems.  ‘There  should  be  enough 
memory  out  there,”  he  said,  but  a 
commonly  cited  failure  of  Windows 
is  its  poor  memory  management. 
Keefer  said  he  plans  to  move  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows  NT  this  year, 
which  should  alleviate  his  problems. 

He  added  that  he  would  like  to 
“take  some  capacity  planning  meth¬ 
odology  to  the  client/server  environ¬ 
ment,”  but  he  needs  better  tools  to 
collect  performance  data.  “There  are 
tools  out  there,  but  they  are  not  com¬ 
ing  from  a  mainframe  mentality,”  he 
said.  “It’s  real-time  data,  and  I  want 
historical  data.” 

And  therein  lies  the  rub,  accord¬ 
ing  to  HP’s  McBride.  “Only  recently 
have  we  found  measurement  tools 
available  on  Unix  platforms,  and  they 
are  still  being  worked  on  in  the  Novell 
and  NT  environment,”  he  said. 
McBride  added  that  to  predict  the  be¬ 
havior  of  any  system,  you  must  begin 
by  characterizing  the  workload  and 
utilization  of  system  resources.  That 
data  can  then  be  used  to  build  a  cus¬ 
tomized  model  of  system  perfor¬ 
mance,  allowing  managers  to  change 
variables  and  see  the  outcomes. 

Keefer,  like  other  managers,  said 
he  is  anxiously  awaiting  such 
tools.  Right  now,  data  collec- 
tion  “is  rather  crude,”  he 
said,  “but  we  are  working 
with  a  vendor  in  a  beta  test 
of  one  of  their  performance 
management  products”  in 
hopes  that  better  data  can  be 
obtained. 

But  IS  organizations  that  are  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  time  keeping  ahead  of 
the  demand  curve  are  all  too  rare, 
McBride  warned.  “In  the  era  of  just- 
in-time  MIPS,”  he  said,  “people  look 
at  the  activity  of  capacity  planning  as 
something  they  won’t  do  on  a  regular 
basis.” 

If  they  did,  client/server’s  next 
generation  of  applications  might  live 
up  to  its  “wunderkind”  billing.  E 


Schwab’s  Ron  Welfuses  a  testing  lab  to  ensure  no  application  runs  before  it’s  ready 


SCHWAB-SAVVY  SIMULATION 


on  Welf ,  manager  of  performance  and  capacity  planning  at  Charles  Schwab 
&  Co.,  is,  like  many  other  managers,  pursuingthe  holy  grail  of  IS:  the 
paperless  office. 

Client/server  systems  are  an  important  component  of  the  San  Francisco  broker¬ 
age’s  Distributed  Computing  Environment  technology  mix  [“Can  DCE  Deliver?”,  CSJ, 
February  1995].  “We  want  to  make  sure  we’ve  got  it  right”  before  new  applications 
and  systems  are  deployed  throughout  the  company,  Welf  said. 

Right  now,  Welf  has  between  800  and  1,500  users  on  his  distributed  systems, 
with  another  5,000  users  waiting  in  the  wings.  He  is  ensuring  that  the  client/server 
applications  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  those  users  by  first  putting  the  system 
through  its  paces  in  his  custom-designed  testing  facility.  The  test  site  is  equipped 
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Jenkins  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Ansonia,  Conn. 


with  the  same  client  and  server  hardware  that  Schwab  has  in  the  field  — 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  HP  and  IBM  RS/6000  workstations,  to  name  a 
few  —  ail  interconnected  through  a  network  so  the  entire  system  can  be 
modeled  within  a  lab  setting. 

“When  the  application  is  in  the  prototyping  stage,  we  put  it  in  this 
environment,  which  looks  as  much  like  a  production  environment  as  we  can 
get  it,”  Welf  said,  “and  then  we  load  test  it.”  Welf’s  test  facility  simulates  the 
query  volumes  the  application  can  expect  to  see  in  production,  while  it  measures 
key  parameters  to  establish  how  the  system  reacts  to  the  new  load.  He  also  analyzes 
it  to  see  whether  interaction  among  applications  creates  any  problems. 

He  said  one  of  his  biggest  headaches  has  been  to  find  ways  to  collect  the  data  he 
needs  from  the  system  to  create  and  validate  his  performance  models. 

Schwab  is  using  HP’s  OpenView  as  a  system  management  framework,  but  Welf 
needs  more  tools  to  go  out  and  compile  the  data  for  him.  “The  thing  that  I  have  a 
problem  with  from  a  capacity  planning  point  of  view  is  that  we  are  typically  trying  to 
do  trending,  and  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  analyzing  historical  data,”  he  said. 

Welf  said  the  biggest  difference  between  mainframe  and  client/server  capacity 
planning  is  that  “more  and  more,  we  are  looking  at  resource  planning  from  an  appli¬ 
cations  point  of  view.  In  the  mainframe  environment,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
any  one  application,”  allowing  you  to  look  at  the  aggregate  application  load.  But  that’s 
not  true  in  client/server,  he  said,  where  the  load  is  highly  application-dependent. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  KIM  STRINGFELLOW 
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TRIUMPH  OVER  CHANGE, 

BUILD  YOUR  PORTABLE  MISSION-CRITICAL  APPLICATIONS  WITH  GALAXY, 


You  can  face  the  future  with  confidence  when  you  build  your 
applications  with  the  Galaxy  Application  Environment®  from 
Visix.  Galaxy  is  the  only  development  environment  designed 
from  the  start  to  build  portable,  scalable,  distributed  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  protected  from  the  forces  of  technology  change. 


MAXIMIZE  PRODUCTIVITY 

Galaxy  offers  the  advantages  of  a 
codeless  GUI  builder  with  advanced 
geometry  management  and  the 
most  extensive  class  libraries  in 
the  industry  for  maximum  devel¬ 
oper  productivity.  Galaxy's  open 
distributed  services  and  innova¬ 
tive  structural  foundation 
provide  the  scalability  and 
flexibility  you  need  to  build 
world-class  applications. 
And  best  of  all,  it's  all 
platform-independent-the  way 


GAL 

Application 


it  should  be.  No  code  changes,  no  compromises,  no  worries 
about  what's  down  the  road. 

BUILD,  DEPLOY,  REUSE,  ADAPT 

Galaxy's  fully  internationalized,  object-oriented  development 
environment  helps  you  solve  today's  most  challenging 
development  problems,  and  adapt  to  tomorrow's  changing 
business  needs.  Your  team  can  use  Galaxy's  pre-built  objects 
to  quickly  create  applications  (in  C  or  C++)  that  run 
across  all  major  platforms.  Your  applications, 
and  your  future,  are  safe  with  Galaxy.  ^ 

FIELD  PROVEN 

Hundreds  of  leading  corporations  have  used 
Galaxy,  along  with  our  expert  consulting 
services,  to  deliver  their  "bet-your-business" 
applications  on  schedule  and  under  budget. 

See  for  yourself.  Call  us  today  at  800.832.8668  to  request 
a  complete  Galaxy  information  kit.  Because  in  application 
development,  there  are  two  things  you  can  count  on:  the 
forces  of  technology  change  and  the  power  of  Galaxy. 


Environment® 


VISIX  SOFTWARE  INC.  •  mm  800.832.8668  •  phone/ 703.758.8230  •  warn 703.758.0233  •  email/  GALAXY@VISIX.COM 


MANAGING  THE  VIRTUAL  LAN 


The  decoupling  of  user  and  device  groupings  from  physical 
networks  is  creating  new  management  challenges 


ROBLEM 
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Pitching 
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SWITCHING 
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DLLAPSED 

ACKBONE 

ROUTER 


PROBLEM 


The  LAN  monitoring 
tool  can’t  track 
traffic  across  virtual 
links  between  PCs 
in  different  physical 
segments. 


Combining  routers  and 
switching  hubs  means 
correlating  manage¬ 
ment  on  two  levels: 
Media  access  control 
and  network  transports 
(TCR  IPX,  etc.). 


PROBLEM 

Companies  tend  to  have  hubs,  switching  hubs 
and  routers  from  different  vendors,  each  with 
its  own  management  platform. 


Late  this  past  January,  a  user  on 
Holiday  Inn  Worldwide,  Inc.’s 
network  decided  to  install,  on 
his  own,  a  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
LaserJet  printer  on  a  network  card 
configured  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  AppleTalk. 
Once  up  and  running,  the  printer  promptly  began 
broadcasting  its  presence  to  whatever  AppleTalk 
stations  were  on  the  company’s  distributed  com¬ 
puting  network. 

If  the  printer  had  been  connected  just  to  its 
own  LAN — aToken  Ring  with  16M  bit/sec.  band¬ 
width  —  all  would  have  been  well.  However,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  uses  switching  hubs  and  routers  to  con¬ 
nect  its  1,700  worldwide  LAN  sites  into  “one 
virtual  community,’’  where  user  devices  can 
transmit  anywhere  they  have  access  rights,  said 

Please  turn  to  next  page 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 


USERS  ARE 
CONTENDING  WITH 
THE  REALITY  OF 
‘VIRTUAL’  LANS 


CHART  AND  ILLUSTRATION  BY  ANDREW  FAULKNER 
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Continued from  page  35 

Ed  Boggs,  senior  network  analyst  at 

the  Atlanta-based  hotel  chain. 

As  a  result,  the  printer’s  broad¬ 
casts  were  traveling  all  over  the 
world,  causing  traffic  jams  on  local- 
and  wide-area  circuits  where  band¬ 
width  was  scarce,  he  added. 

Once  alerted  to  the  problem, 
Boggs  used  a  series  of  management 
tools  to  analyze  the  problem,  identify 
the  LAN  location  and  the  offending 
device  and,  finally,  call  up  the  user 
and  request  him  to  take  the  HP  print¬ 
er  off-line. 

If  user  and  analyst  feedback  is 
any  indication,  Holiday  Inn’s  han¬ 
dling  of  virtual  LAN  management  is 
unusually  effective  and  speedy. 

NEW  SOLUTION 

“Virtual  LANs”  are  the  latest  attempt 
by  the  network  industry  to  help  cor¬ 
porate  customers  keep  pace  with  the 
exploding  bandwidth  demands  of 
client/ server  installations.  More 
powerful  workstations,  a  growing  us¬ 
er  population  and  increasingly  band¬ 
width-hungry  applications  such  as 
multimedia  are  all  contributing  to 
this  explosion. 

Before  virtual  LANs  came  along, 
corporations  tended  to  deal  with  a 
congested  LAN  by  divvying  it  up  into 
more  and  more,  smaller  and  smaller 
segments,  each  supplying  a  limited 
group  of  users  with  dedicated  4M, 
10M  or  100M  bit/ sec.  bandwidth, 
said  Tom  Nolle,  president  of  Voor- 
hees,  N.J.,  consultancy  CIMI  Corp. 
Then  companies  would  connect 
those  segments  via  bridges  and 
bridged  routers  that  would  pass 
along  only  packets  addressed  out¬ 
side  of  a  given  LAN  segment. 

The  problem  with  that  setup, 
Nolle  said,  is  that  as  the  number  of 
users  and  bandwidth-hungry  applica¬ 
tions  continues  to  grow,  corporations 
inevitably  end  up  with  “microseg¬ 
mentation.”  That  is,  they  keep  carv¬ 
ing  LANs  into  smaller  chunks,  which 
in  turn  increases  the  need  for  cross¬ 
segment  communications.  Bridges, 
whose  throughput  is  significantly 
lower  than  that  of  a  LAN,  become 


PROBLEM  SOLVERS 

Products  that  promise  to  take  much 
of  the  grunt  work  and  complexity  out 
of  virtual  LAN  management  are  begin- 
ningto  arrive.  Among  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

■  HEWLETT-PACKARD,  3COM  AND 
CABLETRON  are  among  the  vendors 
who  have  installed  Remote  Monitor¬ 
ing-based  software  on  their  hubs  to 
provide  end-to-end  analysis  of  traffic 
across  virtual  LANs. 

■  NEXT-GENERATION  network  man¬ 
agement  platforms,  such  as  IBM's 
Karat,  HP's  Tornado  and  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.'s  Solstice,  will  provide 
software  that  takes  alerts  from  differ¬ 
ent  devices,  correlates  them  and  de¬ 
termines  the  source  of  the  problem. 

■  NETWORK  SIMULATION  and  model¬ 
ing  tools,  such  as  Comnet  III  from 
CACI  Products  Co.  in  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
and  Optimal  Performance  from  Per¬ 
formance  Networks,  Inc.  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  take  real-time  data  from 
network  monitoring  tools  and  simu¬ 
late  real  network  situations. 

■  NETWORK  GENERAL  plans  to  bring 
out  by  year’s  end  a  version  of  Sniffer 
that  can  analyze  ATM  cells  and  deter¬ 
mine  their  source  and  destination. 


congested,  and  response  time  suf¬ 
fers. 

Thus  the  need  for  a  new  breed  of 
LAN:  packet-switching  hubs  and  cell¬ 
switching  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  (ATM)  switches  that  provide 
800M  bit/ sec.  to  several  gigabit/sec. 
of  bandwidth  for  intersegment  LAN 
traffic.  Such  products,  from  vendors 
such  as  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.,  Syn- 
Optics  Communications,  Inc.,  3Com 
Corp.  and  UB  Networks,  Inc.,  are 
priced  from  about  $250  to  $800  per 
port  for  switching  hubs  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  per  port  for  ATM 
switches,  Nolle  said. 

The  switching  hub’s  big  plus  is 
its  ability  to  support  virtual  networks 
of  users  and  devices  that  must  com¬ 
municate  often  and  rapidly,  indepen¬ 


dent  of  the  actual  physical  structure 
of  the  network,  Nolle  said.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  company  might  set  up  a  physi¬ 
cal  Ethernet  segment  on  each  of  its 
floors,  then  use  the  switching  hub’s 
software  to  define  cross-segment 
user  groups  that  share  the  same  me¬ 
dia  access  control  address  and  can 
therefore  communicate  quickly  and 
efficiently  over  the  hub’s  backplane. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  sup¬ 
porting  such  up-and-coming  technol¬ 
ogies  as  workgroup  computing  and 
message-oriented  and  remote  proce¬ 
dure  call-based  middleware,  which 
involve  users  and  applications  com¬ 
municating  freely,  irrespective  of 
their  network  location. 

COMPLEX  FLEXIBILITY 

However,  the  very  configuration  flex¬ 
ibility  that  virtual  LANs  offer  has  also 
resulted  in  unprecedented  complex¬ 
ity  when  it  comes  to  managing  those 
same  configurations. 

“Our  paradigm  is  changing” 
from  a  group  of  users  sharing  access 
to  a  single  Ethernet  or  Token  Ring 
LAN  to  virtual  LANs  that  define  user 
groups  across  multiple,  intercon¬ 
nected  physical  LAN  segments,  said 
Chuck  Rush,  global  networking  man¬ 
ager  at  McDonald’s  Corp.  “So  there 
is  no  more  congestion  on  the  wire; 
congestion  comes  at  the  switched 
level.  There  is  no  more  identifying 
workstation  A  and  B  having  trouble 
on  the  same  wire  but  A  connected 
somehow  over  virtual  link  to  B.” 

Furthermore,  existing  LAN 
monitoring  tools  such  as  Network 
General  Corp.’s  Sniffer  were  de¬ 
signed  to  monitor  and  analyze  traffic 
on  a  single  LAN  segment,  not  across 
a  virtual  LAN  link  that  comprises  two 
LAN  segments  and  at  least  one  hub 
backplane  in  the  middle. 

Although  vendors  such  as  Net¬ 
work  General  are  promising  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  gap  soon,  the  current  lack 
of  management  tools  is  making  some 
virtual  LAN  users  —  and  would-be 
users  —  nervous. 

“If  we  don’t  have  ATM  network 
management  in  place  when  we  have 
ATM,  the  concern  is  the  same  as  al- 
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ways:  What  if  it  breaks?”  Rush  said. 
“In  a  large  campus  network,  we  can’t 
afford  that.” 

Further  complicating  the  man¬ 
agement  equation  are  the  routers  a 
growing  number  of  switching  hubs 
support.  These  routers  enable  LAN 
administrators  to  add  security  fire¬ 
walls  and  more  intelligently  handle 
traffic  across  segments.  However, 
they  add  yet  another  management 
layer:  LAN  transport  protocols  such 
as  TCP/IP  and  Novell,  Inc.’s  IPX. 

In  addition,  network  managers 
must  consider  that  the  source  of  a 
user’s  response  time  problem  may 
not  be  the  network  at  all  but  rather  an 
overloaded  server  CPU  or  a  quirky 
database  application. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  manage  today’s 
virtual  IAN  environments  is  piece  by 


piece  using  multiple  stand-alone 
tools.  This  can  be  both  complex  and 
time-consuming,  according  to  LAN 
managers. 

Take  the  case  of  Holiday  Inn’s  er¬ 
rant  printer.  Physical  network  moni¬ 
tors  on  a  variety  of  hubs  reported  con¬ 
gestion  problems  to  the  hotel  chain’s 
management  platform,  Cabletron’s 
Spectrum.  Boggs  then  used  a  Distrib¬ 
uted  Sniffer  system  to  capture  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  packets  and  dissect  them. 
The  Sniffer  reported  that  they  were 
AppleTalk  packets,  then  broke  the 
packet  down  to  its  source.  “I  found  a 
Mac  address  I’d  never  seen  before,” 
Boggs  explained.  “I  broke  the  ad¬ 
dress  apart,  found  it  was  an  HP  some¬ 
thing,  looked  at  the  destination 
source  and  located  the  Token  Ring” 
where  the  device  was  located. 

The  whole  process  took  about  an 


Helix  Health  Systems  is  moving 
from  a  multilayered,  fragment¬ 
ed  approach  to  virtual  LAN 
management  to  a  much  more  integrated 
and,  hopefully,  effective  strategy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  Brown,  director  of  distributed 
computing,  the  Baltimore-based  hospital 
chain  has  been  havingtrouble  “getting  our 
arms  around”  a  management  system  that 
includes  the  following: 

■  On-demand  software  from  Chipcom 
Corp.  to  monitor  traffic  going  across 
Chipcom  and  IBM  hubs. 

■  Cisco  Works  to  monitor  the  LAN-to-LAN 
and  LAN-to-WAN  traffic  across  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc. routers. 

■  Network  General  Distributed  Sniffer 
systems  to  analyze  packets  on  a  deeper 
level. 

These  tools  collect  information  about 
network  traffic  levels,  congested  band¬ 
width  and  port  status.  At  least  as  crucial, 
however,  is  correlating  that  information 
with  LAN  administrators’  knowledge  of 
activity  patterns  to  figure  out  why  the 
problem  is  happening,  Brown  said. 

For  example,  in  one  typical  scenario, 
the  hub  and  router  traffic  monitoring 


tools  recently  showed  “major  [network] 
utilization  peaks  Monday  morning,” 
Brown  said.  Sniffer-based  analysis  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  biggest  contributor  to 
the  traffic  was  electronic  mail,  calendar¬ 
ing  and  scheduling  from  WordPerfect,  the 
Novell,  Inc.  Applications  Group. 

Human  analysts’  best  guess  as  to  the 
source  of  the  spike  was  “that  more  and 
more  users  were  on  those  applications; 
however,  the  same  thing  didn’t  happen 
Tuesday  morning,”  Brown  recalled. 

Analysts  next  hypothesized  that  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  Monday  morningtraffic  spikes  was 
caused  by  users  checking  their  mail  and 
calendars  first  thing  after  the  weekend. 

However,  a  repeat  test  the  following 
Monday  did  not  show  the  same  problems, 
Brown  reported.  “We  now  attribute  the 
problem  to  a  slow  WAN  connection,  which 
put  extra  traffic  on  the  LAN  backbone.” 

Helix  expects  to  shortly  eliminate 
much  of  the  human  gruntwork  in  the  above 
process  by  installing  IBM’s  NetView  for 
AIX,  along  with  Comnet  III  from  CACI 
Products  Co.  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  Comnet  III 
can  take  traffic  statistics  pulled  in  by  the 
network  management  platform’s  real- 


hour.  Furthermore,  many  companies 
can’t  perform  this  level  of  analysis 
with  Sniffer  unless  they,  like  Holiday 
Inn,  maintain  an  ongoing  log  of  the 
Macintosh  addresses  of  devices 
throughout  the  network.  This  is  not 
yet  a  common  practice,  according  to 
a  Network  General  spokesman. 

And  even  at  Holiday  Inn,  net¬ 
work  managers  would  like  to  make 
their  jobs  a  bit  less  complex  and  ar¬ 
duous. 

“We  have  a  pretty  complicated 
network  installation”  that  will  get 
even  more  so  when  the  company 
moves  to  ATM,  Boggs  said.  “Yes,  I 
would  like  to  see  something  that  auto¬ 
mates  and  shortens  the  time  it  takes 
to  do  LAN  management.”  E 


Horwitt  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Waban,Mass. 


Helix’s  Paul  Brown  is  hoping  for  easier 
network  management  with  new  tools 


time  monitoring  tool  and  simulate  net¬ 
work  activity  on  multiple  levels:  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface  and  lOBase-T 
segments  and  specific  transport  proto¬ 
cols  such  as  IBM’s  SNA,  Brown  said.  “This 
would  let  us  capture  [traffic  data]  over  a 
period  of  time,  plot  it  and  then  do  a  what-if 
scenario:  If  we  added  five  more  [user]  ma¬ 
chines  and  two  servers,  what  will  be  our 
bandwidth  requirements?” 

Brown  said  he  hopes  to  simulate  the 
effects  on  network  bandwidth  of  adding 
another  hospital  to  the  network. 
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“CHANGE 


be  history. 


In  this  demanding  environment,  the  stakes  /  by  ief™ 


are  too  high  to  risk  your  company’s  future  on  Composer  is  a  suite  of  powerful  application  development  software. 

underpowered,  unproven  solutions  that  promise  more  than  they  can  deliver. 

That’s  why  we  developed  Composer  by  IEF™.  Composer  is  a  suite  of  application  development 


software  backed  by  a  successful  9-year  track  record  and  over  1,100  of  the  most  prestigious  busi¬ 


nesses  and  government  agencies  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  your  business  be  forced  to  choose  between  applications  that  are  powerful,  and 
those  that  are  easy  to  use.  With  Composer  by  IEF,  you  can  build  quickly,  and  expand  easily.  On  every¬ 
thing  from  simple  remote  data  access  client/server  systems  to  more  complex  distributed  process 
systems.  In  fact,  Composer  is  unsurpassed  in  both  application  and  development  scalability. 

Once  the  requirements  of  your  business  change,  it  is  crucial  that  your  information  systems 
quickly  adapt.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  constrained  by  multiple  platforms/databases,  operating 


Composer  by  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach”  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©  1995  TI. 


systems  and  languages.  And  with  Composer,  you 
don’t  have  to  be. 

Instead,  your  developers  can  focus  on  your 
business  problems  rather  than  on  complex  tech¬ 
nologies  and  methodologies.  Because  Composer  by 
IEF  allows  them  to  build  and  deploy  applications 
without  being  technology  experts. 

Think  of  the  money  saved  by  not  having  to 
retrain  your  staff.  Think  of  the  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  you  won’t  have  to  make  for  new  tools  for 
growing  technologies. 

Judges  were  recently  so  impressed  with  Composer  by  IEF,  they  gave  Texas  Instruments  and 
Travelers  Insurance  the  DB/EXPO  ’94  RealWare  Award  for  “Client/Server  Computing  in  Support 
for  Mission-Critical  Business  Opportunities!’ 

The  excitement  of  Composer  by  IEF  is  captured  in  a  white  paper  about  enabling  business 
change  through  information  technology.  A  copy  is  yours  when  you  call  our  global  network  of  sales 

and  support  offices  at  1-800-838-1843,  ext.  2100. 

EXTENDING  YOUR  R  E  A  C  H'M 

^  Texas 
Instruments 


Still  haven’t  heard 
about  Composer  by  IEF? 

Your  competitors  have. 

“ Composer  by  IEF  is  very  exciting.  We  have 
converted  models,  converted  code  and  have  not 
had  any  problems.  We  have  been  having  a  great 
time  with  all  the  new  features .”  -  PSI  Energy 

“ Composer  by  IEF  will  save  the  enterprise  time 
and  money.”  -  State  of  Missouri 

“TI provided  a  tool  and  methodology  which 
allowed  us  to  keep  IS  resources  firmly 
committed  to  business  issues  as  opposed  to 
the  technical  components  of  a  client/server 
application .”  -Travelers  Insurance 


•  /  ' 


(Left  to  right)  United  Airlines’  project  office  manager  Rich  Gleason  and  the  project  man¬ 
agement  team:  Lucia  Kidd,  Kyle  Parsons,  Dick  Schlicht,  Jim  Sund,  Ken  Gates,  Paul  Noah, 
TimMassal  and  Ken  Davi^.  Not  shown:  Dana  Roberts,  proj'ect  management  team  leader. 
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PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 


NEW  TOOLS  AND 
TECHNIQUES 
PROMISE  TO  MAKE 
CLIENT/  SERVER 
DEVELOPMENT 
MORE  MANAGEABLE 


Successful  management  of  an  enterprisewide 

client/ server  project  is  like  a  good  juggling 
act,  in  which  a  dexterous  performer  keeps 
diverse  objects  —  say,  eggs,  roses  and  light 
bulbs  —  in  motion  and  intact. 

The  complex  nature  of  any  large  client/server  project 
means  its  manager  must  be  deft  at  balancing  everything 
from  planning,  prelaunching  and  launching  a  project  to 
building  a  project  team  and  tracking  builds  and  revisions.  It 
also  means  managing  people,  budgets  and  the  quality  of 
code. 

Fortunately,  burdened  project  managers  can  seek  new 
client/server-specific  tools  that  are  said  to  help  coordinate 
user  requirements  with  strict  budgetary  and  scheduling  de¬ 
mands.  For  instance,  some  tools  can  help  managers  match 
people  skills  with  systems  requirements,  track  project  per¬ 
formance  over  time  and  against  plan  and  help  ensure  that 
programs  built  meet  specifications. 

Clearly,  however,  good  tools  are  only  par  t  of  the  formula, 

Please  turn  to  next  page 
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CSJ  EXCLUSIVE  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY 


NOT  QUITE  ‘AU  COURANT’ 


PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  OFFICES  ARE  !N  VOGUE  AT 
ONLY  40%  OF  THE  ORGANIZATIONS  QUERIED . . . 


Do  not  have  a  project 
management  office 


Do  have  a  project 
management  office 


...AND  MOST  OFTEN  THOSE  OFFICES 
CONTAIN  MORE  THAN  THREE  MEMBERS. 


Survey  Base:  132 


PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  OFFICE 
TITLES  CITED  MOST  OFTEN 

Database  administrator 

37 

Network  analyst 

31 

Business  analyst 

28 

Project  manager/Director 

25 

Help  desk  coordinator 

25 

Development  specialist 

25 

Survey  base:  238 

Source:  Computerworld  Database  Division 


Continued  from  page  41 
client/server-sawy  project  manag¬ 
ers  say.  More  enlightened  methods 
are  needed  to  prevent  project  man¬ 
agement  jugglers  from  dropping 
their  objects. 

For  instance,  some  organiza¬ 


tions  are  creating  project  manage¬ 
ment  centers  to  provide  a  central  re¬ 
source  for  managing  the  small,  inter¬ 
active  development  teams  that  are 
building  many  of  today’s  enterprise¬ 
wide  client/ server  applications  (see 
charts  above).  Other  organizations 


are  mandating  user  involvement 
from  project  conception  through  ex¬ 
ecution.  This,  they  say,  improves  the 
odds  that  the  resulting  applications 
will  better  meet  business  objectives. 

However,  if  your  organization 
hasn’t  come  to  these  realizations, 
don’t  despair.  Project  management  as 
a  concept  is  not  new;  it  predates  the 
advent  of  client/server.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  you  can  apply  many  past  methods 
and  experiences  used  to  develop  cen¬ 
tralized  systems  to  client/ server 
projects. 

DIFFERENT  STROKES 

Still,  there  are  differences.  “You  don’t 
design  the  entire  project  up  front  [as 
with  centralized  systems];  you  de¬ 
sign  pieces  of  it  at  a  time,”  said  Linda 
Stephens,  a  project  manager  and  di¬ 
rector  of  systems  development  at 
Mazda  of  North  America,  Inc.  in  Flat 
Rock,  Mich. 

And  no  matter  what,  rest  assured 
there  will  be  muffs. 

“In  client/server,  you  make 
more  mistakes  more  often,”  said 
Gopal  Kapur,  president  of  the  Center 
for  Project  Management  in  San  Ra¬ 
mon,  Calif.,  which  offers  seminars  on 
planning,  estimating  and  organizing 
information  systems  projects.  “Cor¬ 
porate  executives  must.be  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  everything,  including  the 
training,  and  they  must  allow  people 
to  make  mistakes.” 

He  emphasized  that  companies 
must  use  spiral  development  and  in¬ 
cremental  delivery  to  control  the 
scope  of  large  client/ server  projects. 
Incremental  delivery  manages  risk 
more  effectively  than  the  waterfall 
approach,  which  delivers  the  entire 
process  with  a  big  bang  effect  or 
builds  multilayered  functionality  on 
top  of  itself  without  checking  func¬ 
tions  along  the  way. 

“The  project  manager  should 
parse  the  project  into  deliverable 
components  that  are  implemented  in 
the  field  on  a  progressive  basis,” 
Kapur  said. 

Mistakes  often  occur  because  of 
an  acute  lack  of  project  management 
talent,  IS  managers  said  (see  chart 
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page  13).  “Information  systems 
departments  used  to  look  for  the 
wrong  skills  in  a  project  manager,” 
Mazda’s  Stephens  explained.  “They 
looked  for  technical  rather  than  proj¬ 
ect  management  skills.  Yet  it’s  not  as 
easy  to  train  a  technician  in  project 
management  skills  as  it  is  to  train  a 
good  project  manager  in  technical 
skills.” 

CENTRALIZED  CONCEPT  FLIES 

Having  the  right  project  manager  is 
key  because  in  many  organizations, 
the  coordination  of  client/server 
projects  needs  to  be  centralized,  • 
while  actual  application  development 
is  decentralized.  This  requirement 
has  given  rise  to  the  concept  of  a  proj¬ 
ect  management  center,  which  acts 
as  a  quasi-help  desk  to  advise  and  co¬ 
ordinate  dispersed  project  teams. 

United  Airlines  formed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  project  management  office  to 
bring  consistency  and  standards  to 
the  process  of  injecting  client/ server 
into  the  airline’s  lifeblood  aircraft  en¬ 
gineering  and  maintenance  systems. 
The  four-year  project  is  “the  biggest 
thing  that’s  ever  been  done  at  Unit¬ 
ed,”  said  Rich  Gleason,  project  office 
manager. 

United  realized  early  on  that  it 
had  to  change  its  project  manage¬ 
ment  organizational  structure  from  a 
command-and-control  setup  to  more 
of  an  end-user-empowered,  team- 
centered  approach,  especially  for  this 
project.  “Part  of  the  challenge  of  man¬ 
aging  a  major  project  is  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  lot  of  subprojects,  so  you 
have  to  roll  it  all  up  into  one  plan  or 
you  end  up  with  islands  of  project 
management,”  Gleason  explained. 

Tools  can  help  the  juggling  proj¬ 
ect  manager  keep  his  small  teams  in 
sync.  To  help  guide  United’s  project, 
for  instance,  Gleason  relied  on  tools 
and  methodology  authored  by  New 
York-based  Applied  Business  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.  The  tools  handle  every¬ 
thing  from  scheduling  to  group 
reporting.  Gleason  used  Applied 
Business  Technology’s  Project 
Bridge  Modeler  for  planning  and  es¬ 
timating.  The  tools  helped  United 


build  a  system  that  was  faster  out  of 
the  chute  (i.e.,  the  process  was  easier 
to  manage)  and  more  in  tune  with 
users’  needs,  he  said. 

When  Mazda  began  to  imple¬ 
ment  its  strategic  plan  to  move  off  its 
legacy  system,  into  the  world  of 
client/  server,  Stephens  brought 
method  to  what  could  have  been 
madness  by  deploying  LBMS,  Inc.’s 
Process  Engineering  (PE)  software 
to  define  the  software  development 
process  and  Systems  Engineer  (SE) , 
a  computer-aided  software  engineer¬ 
ing  tool,  for  design  and  analysis.  The 
Houston  software  vendor’s  products 


helped  Mazda  create  the  metrics  to 
set  up  the  project  plan,  tasks  and  re¬ 
sources.  Mazda  then  used  PE’s  bi¬ 
directional  import  and  export  tools  to 
exchange  data  with  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Project,  which  the  team  used  for 
scheduling,  logging  and  allocating 
time  to  various  tasks. 

But  project  managers  must  be 
prudent  in  their  use  of  tools,  Ste¬ 
phens  cautioned.  ‘The  PE  method  is 
not  there  to  be  rigid;  it’s  there  as  a 
guideline.  You  should  be  able  to  fit 
your  project  in  it,”  she  said. 

Most  project  managers  agree 
that  once  users  have  been  trained  on 


the  tools  and  the  controls  are  in  place, 
flexibility  is  the  most  important  issue 
in  enterprisewide  client/server  proj¬ 
ects. 

“When  the  work  changes  but  no¬ 
body  wants  to  change  the  project 
plan,  then  the  plan  ends  up  not  re¬ 
flecting  reality.  A  project  plan  is  like 
theoretical  physics:  It  is  a  balancing 
act  to  keep  the  reality  and  the  project 
plan  in  sync,”  said  Steve  Hefland,  lead 
systems  analyst  who  is  managing  a 
client/server-based  advertising  con¬ 
trol  system  at  American  Express 
Travel  Related  Services  in  New  York. 

One  way  to  synchronize  a  plan 


with  reality  is  to  involve  users  from 
the  start  and  keep  them  involved  in 
workgroups  throughout  the  project’s 
life  cycle,  Stephens  said.  “It  works 
out  better  when  part  of  the  users’  job 
is  the  project,  as  opposed  to  [being] 
in  addition  to”  theirjobs,  she  said. 

Most  project  managers  agree 
that  management  method  may  be 
more  important  than  tools.  Although 
they  have  come  a  long  way,  many  soft¬ 
ware  configuration  management 
tools,  for  example,  still  need  to  be 
more  intuitive  and  flexible. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  project 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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TOOLING  AROUND 


Over  one-third  of  the  respondents 
use  automated  tools  on  all  of  their 
client/server  projects . . . 


Response  base:  127; 
^multiple  responses 
permitted 


25%-49%  5056-74%  75%-99%  100% 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CLIENT/SERVER  PROJECTS 

Source:  Computerworid  Database  Division 


...  to  help  coordinate  resources,  facilitate 
teamwork  and  reduce  costs. 


COORDINATE  FACILITATE  SPEED  REDUCE 

TECHNICAL,  CROSS-  DEVELOP-  COSTS 

HUMAN  FUNCTIONAL  MENT.IMPLE- 

RESOURCES  TEAMS  MENTATION 
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Continued  from  page  43 
management  software  that  you  could 
just  take  out  of  the  box  and  have  it  do 
what  you  want  without  a  learning 
curve,”  American  Express’  Hefland 
said. 

And  as  client/ server  matures,  so 
does  the  need  for  more  refined  proj¬ 
ect  management.  A  growing  number 
of  organizations  are  planning  to  put  in 
place  best  practices  and  policies. 

But  hobbling  those  efforts  is  the 
clear  lack  of  software  development 
standards.  “We  do  very  little  in  the 
computer  industry  to  show  software 
developers  how  to  code  proactively  to 
prevent  bugs,”  acknowledged  David 
Hsieh,  LBMS’s  vice  president  of 
worldwide  marketing. 

“If  you  go  to  any  other  engineer¬ 
ing  world,  such  as  a  skyscraper  build¬ 
er,  you’d  find  best  practices,  whereas 
we  don’t  have  that  in  software  engi¬ 
neering.  The  fast  pace  means  best 
practices  never  get  a  chance  to  be  es¬ 


Mazda’s  Linda  Stephens  espouses  the  benefits 
of  involving  users  in  projects  from  the  get-go 


tablished,”  he  said. 

Moreover,  rushed  projects  are 
doomed  to  wrestle  with  worst  —  not 
best — practices.  “You  musthave  due 
diligence  on  an  idea  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  launched.  In 
client/server  projects,  people  jump 
from  minimal  due  diligence  to  mini¬ 
mal  prelaunch  to  launch  before  they 
are  ready,”  the  Center  for  Project 
Management’s  Kapur  said. 

Although  a  lack  of  standards  and 
the  relative  instability  of  client/ serv¬ 
er  tools  still  plague  the  implementa¬ 
tion  process,  many  client/server 
project  managers  agree  on  this  point: 
Sticking  to  good,  classic  project  man¬ 
agement  maxims  will  likely  make  up 
for  the  short-lived  instability  of  the 
tools. 

Only  then  can  the  juggler  be 
freed  to  be  ringmaster.  E 


Gerber  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
San  Francisco. 
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QUICK  TAKES 


Database  Deliverance 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

oth  client/ server  users  and 
third-party  vendors  have 
debated,  quite  heatedly, 
whether  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Open 
Database  Connectivity  (ODBC) 
specification  is  a  slow,  incompetent 
way  to  get  PC  applications  talking  to 
back-end  databases. 

Proponents  say  ODBC  means 
freedom  of  choice  for  users  shopping 
for  client/ server  development  tools, 
applications  and  databases.  “If  they 
can  all  talk  to  each  other  through 
ODBC,  you  don’t  have  to  worry  as 
much  about  compatibility,”  said 
David  Gottholm,  president  of  Eclipse 
Technology,  Inc.,  a  Nashville-based 
vendor  of  data  management  utilities. 

But  detractors  contend  that 
ODBC,  as  another  layer  of  software 
inserted  between  users  and  their 
databases,  slows  application  perfor¬ 
mance  too  much  to  be  useful.  Drivers 
written  specifically  for  a  given  data¬ 
base  are  more  efficient  and  can  use 
more  of  the  target  database’s  fea¬ 
tures,  they  say. 

Elbow  grease  is  how  many  cor¬ 
porate  developers  have  worked 
around  ODBC  shortfalls.  For  ex 
ample,  ITT  Residential  Capital’s 
mortgage  department  deployed 
ODBC  drivers  to  connect 
Microsoft’s  Visual  Basic 
development  tool  kit  to  In¬ 
formix  Software,  Inc.’s  On- 
Line  relational  database. 

Sloth  and  unexplained 
unresponsiveness  were 
among  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  ITT  Residential  had, 
according  to  David  Roque- 
more,  application  develop- 


ODBC  means 
freedom  of  choice  to  some , 
trouble  to  others 


ment  manager  at  the  San  Diego  firm. 
The  glitches  required  custom  code 
written  directly  to  the  ODBC  driver. 

Most  veteran  watchers  say  the 
success  of  ODBC  depends  on  how  it’s 
implemented  in  a  given  driver.  For 
example,  while  the  first  generation  of 
ODBC  drivers  was  largely  slow  and 
cumbersome,  newer  products  coded 
to  ODBC  2.0  are  “a  big  improve¬ 
ment,”  said  Michael  Bragen,  a  con¬ 
sultant  at  Business  Management 
Consulting  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

A  third  version  of  the  specifica¬ 
tion,  due  by  year’s  end,  is  expected  to 
provide  faster  performance  and  en¬ 
able  users  to  take  advantage  of  more 
features  in  target  databases. 

For  instance,  today’s  ODBC 
does  not  understand  the  concept  of 
stored  procedures  “and  so  conducts 
them  sloppily  at  best,”  said  Rich  Fin- 
kelstein,  an  analyst  at  Performance 
Computing,  Inc.  in  Chicago.  The  new 


version  will  be  tweaked  to  better  exe¬ 
cute  stored  procedures  and  under¬ 
stand  different  SQL  dialects. 

Perhaps  more  important,  Re¬ 
lease  3.0  will  mark  ODBC’s  return  to 
its  SQL  Access  Group  roots.  Micro¬ 
soft  recently  agreed  to  adhere  to  the 
database  connectivity  rules  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  SQL  Access  Group,  the 
vendor  organization  —  now  part  of 
the  X/Open  Co.  consortium  —  that 
originated  the  ODBC  spec  in  1991. 

A  looser  Microsoft  grip  on 
ODBC  should  help  ease  the  minds  of 
information  systems  staffers  worried 
that  Microsoft  may  have  too  much 
control  over  the  direction  of  the 
“standard.”  Indeed,  Fresno  Area 
Express,  the  transit  department  for 
Fresno,  Calif.,  bypassed  ODBC  last 
year  in  favor  of  Borland  International, 
Inc.’s  Integrated  Database  Applica¬ 
tion  Programming  Interface,  or 
IDAPI,  in  part  because  it  didn’t  want 
to  rely  on  Microsoft,  said  Michael 
Bonner,  a  programmer/ analyst. 

But  IDAPI  may  be  of  little  com¬ 
fort  to  organizations  seeking  safety 
in  numbers.  It  has  met  with  little  sup¬ 
port  among  users,  and  even  co-spon¬ 
sor  IBM  recently  said  it  would  sup¬ 
port  ODBC  in  its  next  release  of  DB2. 

Nevertheless,  the  database  con¬ 
nectivity  standards  game  may  even¬ 
tually  end  up  as  alphabet 
soup  if  corporate  develop¬ 
ers  opt  to  write  inherently 
faster  native  calls  to  access 
heterogeneous  data  from 
ubiquitous  Windows  desk¬ 
tops.  E 

Nash  is  Computerworld ’s 
senior  editor,  Databases,  in 
Burlingame,  Calif. 
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HOW 


The  grainy  black-and-white  magazine 
ad  features  a  young  boy  gazing,  one 
presumes,  into  a  future  full  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Business  is  the  “engine”  of 
society,  the  root  of  opportunity,  the  ad  says, 
and  Microsoft  wants  to  provide  the  software 
that  “drives”  businesses  forward. 

All  of  the  software.  Exclusively.  Every 
last  little  bit  of  it. 

Now  that  Microsoft  Corp.  has  conquered 
the  client  side  of  client/server  with  Windows 
and  the  Office  desktop  suite,  it  is 
launching  a  full  frontal  attack  on 
the  server  side.  Its  evolving 
BackOffice  suite  —  which  con¬ 
tains  SQL  Server  as  a  database, 

System  Management  Server 
(SMS)  for  resource  manage¬ 
ment,  SNA  Server  for  main¬ 
frame  connectivity,  Microsoft 
Mail/Exchange  for  messaging 
and  directory  and  a  Windows  NT  server  for 
file  and  print  —  represents  Microsoft’s  bold¬ 
est  strike  yet  for  client/server  hegemony. 

In  exchange  for  buying  all  the  major  soft¬ 
ware  pieces  from  Microsoft  for  their  mission- 
critical  applications,  companies  get  discount¬ 
ed  software,  uniform  development  tools  and 
the  promise  of  gloriously  easy  integration. 

Technically  speaking,  Microsoft’s  inte¬ 
gration  goals  include  remote  procedure  call 
technology  for  remotely  accessing  the  data¬ 
base,  messaging  and  management  data;  a 
common  programming  model  using  Object 
Linking  and  Embedding;  Open  Database 
Connectivity  (ODBC)  and  Messaging  Appli¬ 


cation  Programming  Interface;  one-seat  man¬ 
agement;  and  single  log-ons  for  end  users. 

It’s  an  alluring  offer,  some  information 
systems  managers  say,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  them  a  case  of  back-to-the-future  willies. 
The  strategy  is  highly  reminiscent  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  office  applications  concept  that  made 
the  mainframe  famous  in  the  1970s  but  was 
reassessed  in  the  ’80s  and  ultimately  rejected 
by  PC  devotees  in  the  ’90s. 

“One  school  of  thought  says  it’s  integrat¬ 
ed,  easy  and  cost-effective,”  said 
Michael  Goulde,  a  consultant  at 
the  Patricia  Seybold  Group  in 
Boston.  ‘The  other  school  says, 
‘Here  we  are  paying  an  arm  and 
a  leg  to  get  locked  in  like  we  did 
by  IBM.’  It  depends  if  you  are  an 
optimist  or  a  pessimist.” 

Whether  you’re  a  pessimist 
or  not,  the  Microsoft  server 
suite  makes  no  sense  for  many  shops  because 
it  runs  exclusively  on  Windows  NT.  While  a 
growing  number  of  Fortune  1,000  companies 
are  moving  to  NT  —  as  many  as  32%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dataquest,  Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif.  — 
most  are  using  multiple  client/server  operat¬ 
ing  systems. 

“Realistically,  when  you’re  buying  the 
suite  with  NT,  you’re  buying  into  Microsoft. 
If  someone  is  concerned  about  portability 
and  flexibility,  they  shouldn’t  buy  this  suite,” 
said  Scott  Winkler,  vice  president  of  operat¬ 
ing  systems  research  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

But  in  the  hands  of  an  optimist,  that  same 


MICROSOFT’S 
BACKOFFICE  SERVER 
BUNDLE  ENTICES 
SOME  USERS,  TURNS 
OTHERS  OFF 
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restricted  focus  becomes 
an  advantage.  Microsoft  can 
tune  its  server  applications  for  NT 
and  related  application  programming  inter¬ 
faces  (API)  rather  than  spread  them  too  thin 
across  many  platforms.  In  theory,  that  tuning 
makes  it  easier  for  developers  to  create  cus¬ 
tomized  applications  that  use  the  various 
BackOffice  services. 

For  instance,  Microsoft’s  SQL95  will  be 
optimized  so  that  ODBC  is  the  best  method 
for  accessing  data  on  a  SQLServer,  said  Back¬ 
Office  product  manager  Todd  Warren.  Such 
tightly  woven  functionality  will  become  even 
more  evident  as  BackOffice  evolves. 

Neat  idea,  but  for  the  most  part,  Back¬ 
Office  is  still  not  much  more  than  a  marketing 
bundle.  “Call  me  back  when  the  products  are 
ready,”  said  a  systems  analyst  at  a  large  Seat¬ 
tle-based  insurance  company  who  requested 
anonymity. 

OK,  so  BackOffice  might  not  be  fully 
baked  yet,  Microsoft  admits,  but  look  what  it 
will  do  in  time.  Originally,  Office  (Word,  Ex¬ 
cel,  PowerPoint,  etc.)  didn’t  offer  much  in  the 
way  of  integration.  Now,  years  later,  users  can 
link  live  charts  to  spreadsheet  tables  in  the 
middle  of  word  processing  documents  that 
are  routed  by  electronic  mail.  But  that  level  of 
integration  isn’t  there  on  the  server  side  yet, 
and  Microsoft  won’t  say  when  it  will  deliver. 


Even  if  it  does  deliver  the  goods,  one  of 
the  main  arguments  against  desktop  suites  is 
that  customers  don’t  desire  or  need  the  whole 
package.  “Having  something  called  a  suite  is 
irrelevant  unless  they  have  the  products  you 
want,”  said  Larry  Shaw,  PC  coordinator  at 
Seattle-based  retailer  Nordstrom,  Inc.  Nord¬ 
strom  has  135  Windows  NT  servers,  but  only 
a  small  percentage  would  ever  need  anything 
but  NT  on  them.  Most  are  doing  only  file  and 
print  services.  Only  25  of  135  servers  are  run¬ 
ning  Microsoft’s  SQL,  and  mainly  remote 
servers  run  SMS.  “With  the  BackOffice  suite, 
a  lot  of  the  parts  you  wouldn’t  want  for  every 
server,”  Shaw  explained.  . 

Other  shops  say  they  prefer  a  best-of- 
breed  approach  to  server  software  and  that 
the  BackOffice  pieces  are  not  all  up  to  snuff. 
Microsoft’s  SQL  database  server,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  cannot  handle  the  high  data  volumes  or 
match  the  SQL  query  response  time  of  Oracle 
Corp.’s  and  Sybase,  Inc.’s  respective  databas- 
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cess  a  mainframe  and  an  IBM  AS/ 
400.  McKinney  and  his  team  at  Dura- 
cell  USAs  manufacturing  division  in 
Lancaster,  S.C.,  had  problems  get¬ 
ting  the  module  to  work  with  Net-  ] 
Ware  and  Windows. 

It  finally  worked,  but  only  after 
McKinney  had  spent  three  weeks  on 
the  phone  with  support  people  and 
burned  through  roughly  $5,000 
worth  of  employees’  time.  “I  really 
think  that  a  suite  approach  would 
have  helped  here  because  the  one 
vendor  would  have  tried  the  pieces 
together,  put  out  release  notes  and 
had  the  technical  support  to  help,” 
McKinney  said. 

By  all  accounts,  McKinney  is  not 
alone  in  his  experience.  So  experts 
contend  that  Microsoft’s  competitors 
will  soon  begin  digging  for  server  1 
suite  gold.  Companies  such  as  No¬ 
vell,  Oracle,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
and  perhaps  IBM  are  expected  to  ei¬ 
ther  partner  or  wade  into  one  anoth¬ 
er’s  traditional  areas  of  strength  to  of-  i 
fer  integrated  server  components. 

For  instance,  the  week  after  Mi¬ 
crosoft  outlined  its  BackOffice  strat¬ 
egy  in  September  1994,  Lotus  Devel¬ 
opment  Corp.  and  Oracle  signed  a 
pact  to  integrate  Lotus’  Notes  com¬ 
munications  software  with  Oracle 
databases. 

But  until  those  competitors  are 
ready  with  integrated  products,  the 
alternative  is  piecing  together  com¬ 
ponents.  Technology  partnerships 
such  as  Lotus  and  Oracle’s  may  pro¬ 
vide  suite-style  integration  with  best- 
of-breed  components,  but  how  hardy 
are  those  bonds? 

“It  could  be  successful,  but  each 
company  has  its  own  agenda,  and 
there’s  going  to  come  a  time  when 
agendas  override  their  ability  to  work 
together.  We  already  saw  that  with 


FOR  ONE  SERVER  AND  1  OO  CLIENT 
LICENSES,  BACKOFFICE  COSTS  S2  1  ,799 

- CONSIDERABLY  LESS  THAN  THE 

$28,725  TO  LICENSE  EACH  OF  THE  FIVE 
COMPONENTS  INDIVIDUALLY. 


San  Bernadino’s  Timothy  Meyer  optimized  his  Microsoft  Office  front  end  with  the  server  suite 


Continued from  page  4  7 
es,  database  veterans  said. 

Also  lacking  is  a  complete  set  of 
management  tools.  SMS  handles 
software  distribution  and  configura¬ 
tion  management,  but  it  doesn’t  have 
the  problem  management,  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning  and  other  enterprise 
management  schemes  that  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.’s  OpenView  has,  Gart¬ 
ner  Group’s  Winkler  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  messaging  com¬ 
ponent,  Microsoft  Mail  3.2A,  is  dated 
technology,  and  Microsoft  has  yet  to 
deliver  Exchange,  its  delayed  client/ 
server  workflow/messaging  prod¬ 
uct.  These  shortcomings  could  keep 
BackOffice  out  of  the  running  for 
some  time.  ‘Today,  I’m  going  on  a  fea- 
ture-by-feature,  server-by-server  ba¬ 
sis.  And  I  expect  to  do  that  for  the  next 
year,”  Nordstrom’s  Shaw  said. 

Then  why  should  you  consider 
server  suites?  In  some  cases,  the 
benefits  may  be  considerable.  Timo¬ 


thy  Meyer,  a  systems  analyst  for  San 
Bernadino  County  Public  Works  in 
San  Bernadino,  Calif.,  said  choosing 
a  back  end  from  Microsoft  ensures 
compatibility  with  a  Microsoft  desk¬ 
top.  Prior  to  moving  200  employees 
off  character-based  office  automa¬ 
tion  software,  Meyer  spent  a  year 
looking  at  Windows  desktop  suites. 
The  workers  preferred  Microsoft  Of¬ 
fice.  So  assuring  them  of  the  best  and 
easiest  access  to  back-end  data  is  a 
good  way  to  optimize  the  $30,000  the 
county  spent  in  retraining. 

“A  lot  of  people  pick  the  server, 
then  try  to  find  what  will  run  on  it.  We 
took  the  reverse  direction,”  he  said. 

A  single-vendor  server  suite  can 
also  address  some  of  the  integration 
and  support  agonies  inherent  in  mul¬ 
tivendor  systems.  Two  years  ago, 
Kevin  McKinney,  an  IS  manager  at 
battery  maker  Duracell,  Inc.,  tried  to 
install  Novell’s  NetWare  SAA,  a  soft¬ 
ware  module  that  lets  LAN  users  ac¬ 
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SUN  IS  OFFERING  A 


THAT  INCLUDES 
APPLICATION,  NETWORK 
AND  INTERNET  SERVICES 


Microsoft  and  IBM,”  Meyer  said. 

Relying  on  systems  integrators 
to  link  the  pieces  is  another  alterna¬ 
tive.  The  job  could  be  made  much 
easier  with  the  long-awaited  emer¬ 
gence  of  open  systems  standards 
such  as  Spec  1170. 

Back  to  the  future,  Microsoft  has 
big  plans  for  integrating  server  appli¬ 
cations  by  tying  them  more  tightly  to 
NT.  For  instance,  Exchange,  which  is 
expected  to  ship  by  year’s  end,  will 
share  a  single  set  of  network  and 
E-mail  user  accounts  with  NT.  Today, 
those  users’  accounts  are  separate. 

Also,  Exchange’s  public  folder 
and  replication  services  can  be  used 
with  SQL  Server  data  to  give  users 
the  same  wide-area  group  access  to 
information  they  get  with  Lotus 
Notes.  Moreover,  Exchange  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  messaging  engine  for  SMS’s 
software  inventory  and  updates. 

Further  out,  Microsoft  plans  to 
build  more  of  the  server  applications’ 


common  services  directly  into  Cairo, 
its  server  operating  system  (expect¬ 
ed  in  1996)  that  will  store  information 
as  objects  rather  than  files.  Once  in¬ 
formation  becomes  object-oriented, 
the  difference  between  structured 
database  information  and  unstruc¬ 
tured  information  such  as  E-mail 
messages  begins  to  blur. 

Microsoft  has  said  it  plans  to 
build  basic  storage  and  retrieval  ca¬ 
pabilities  into  Cairo  for  both  kinds  of 
data,  and  users  will  have  a  standard 
computing  architecture  for  what’s 
now  thought  of  as  separate  database 


and  messaging  applications. 

Then,  users  may  really  be  locked 
into  Microsoft,  much  like  they  once 
were  with  IBM. 

Those  against  the  idea  point  to 
the  mainframe’s  demise  and  how 
server  suites  go  against  the  grain  of 
client/ server — i.e.,  the  construction 
of  a  highly  flexible  application  archi¬ 
tecture  using  mixed-and-matched 
components.  But  those  in  favor  think 
this  is  client/server’s  future.  E 


Radosevich  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Belmont,  Mass. 
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Laying  Down 
the  Pattern 


j  What  follows  is  the  second 
installment  in  a  series  that 
examines  Unifi,  Inc.'s  transi¬ 
tion  to  enterprise,  client/ 
server  computing.  The  $1 .4 
billion  Greensboro,  N.C.,  textile  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  spent  the  past  five 
months  reevaluating  its  business 
processes  and  underlying  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  This  process  was 
driven  by  a  cross-section  of  key  em¬ 
ployees  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Their  input  was  critical  to  craft¬ 
ing  a  re-engineering  blueprint  that 
will  be  used  to  build  a  distributed 
computing  infrastructure  to  support 
Unifi's  expanding  global  presence. 

As  spring  approaches,  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
birth  permeates  Unifi,  Inc.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  process  re-engineering  plan  is 
now  complete,  and  an  office  automa¬ 
tion  network  is  up  and  running,  giv¬ 
ing  users  a  preliminary  taste  of 
graphical  client/server  computing. 
So,  how  are  things  going? 

“Everything’s  gone  extremely 
well.  At  this  time,  enthusiasm  is  in¬ 
creasing,”  said  Ralph  Mayes,  Unifi’s 
chief  information  officer.  “Part  of  it  is 
getting  people  —  and  their  best  ideas 
—  involved.  They’re  beginning  to  see 
a  common  vision  for  going  forward 
and  see  themselves  as  part  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  enterprise.” 

Key  to  the  re-engineering  plan 
was  the  collective  insight  of  a  cross¬ 


section  of  some  300  Unifi  employees, 
from  high-level  executives  to  midlev¬ 
el  divisional  managers  and  functional 
staffers.  “We  brought  people  togeth¬ 
er  who  never  worked  together  at  all 
from  different  divisions  that  operated 
independently,”  Mayes  recalled. 

Together  the  group  confirmed 
the  executive  vision  of  Unifi  as  a  mul¬ 
tinational,  multiproduct  operation. 
That  helped  Mayes’  re-engineering 
team,  aided  by  Ernst  &  Young  con¬ 
sultants,  create  a  model  that  distilled 
standard  business  practices  across 
Unifi’s  nylon,  textured  polyester  and 
spun  cotton  product  lines  as  well  as 
its  international  operations. 

‘We  reduced  our  operations  to 
31  major  processes,”  Mayes  said. 
“We  were  looking  for  standardization 
and  consistency,  which  could  allow 
us  to  adopt  packaged  solutions  to 
support  all  of  our  operations.” 

From  there  a  team  of  some  15 
“key  owners”  of  the  divisional  opera¬ 
tions  viewed  all  of  the  collected  data 
and  endorsed  the  business  practices 
chosen  by  the  re-engineering  team. 


Technology 
choices  won’t 
be  finalized  until 
midsummer. 


The  same  middle  management 
group  then  intensively  reviewed  the 
business  model  to  see  what  practices 
could  be  improved. 

“Three  hundred  and  fifty  differ¬ 
ent  improvement  opportunities  were 
identified,”  Mayes  said.  “From  small 
things,  such  as  minor  deficiencies  of 
our  current  systems,  to  bigger  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  we  don’t  have  a  system 
here  or  the  appropriate  business  pol¬ 
icies.” 

Unifi  then  inventoried  every 
piece  of  technology  it  owned  or 
leased,  from  hardware  and  software 
to  communications  gear.  Mapping 
the  technology  base  to  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  process  model  showed  Mayes 
what  he  needed  to  build  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  distributed  infrastructure. 
Wrapping  up  the  blueprint  phase,  his 
group  defined  an  enterprise  system 
model  and  infrastructure  required  to 
transform  Unifi’s  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  dream  into  reality. 

Unifi’s  executive  steering  com¬ 
mittee  was  expected  to  sign  off  on  the 
estimated  $10  million  project  early 
last  month,  although  technology 
choices  won’t  be  finalized  until  mid¬ 
summer.  “We  expect  to  go  into  the  se¬ 
lection  stage  with  a  pretty  targeted 
short  list  of  partners,”  Mayes  said. 

Though  it’s  premature  to  say 
what  the  architecture  will  look  like,  it 
will  most  likely  revolve  around  a  mix 
of  new  integrated  packages  and  ex- 
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isting  bundled  and  newly  crafted 
homegrown  applications  that  would 
be  accessed  by  Windows-based  PCs 
over  a  TCP/IP  wide-area  network, 
Mayes  said.  (Though  there  will  be 
some  pockets  of  Token  Ring,  Ether¬ 
net  will  be  the  local-area  standard.) 

“We  expect  packaged  solutions 
to  meet  80%  of  our  existing  portfolio 
of  needs;  10%  of  what  we  have  [in¬ 
stalled]  will  probably  survive;  anoth¬ 
er  10%  will  have  to  be  custom-devel¬ 
oped  from  scratch,”  he  explained. 

Major  remote  hub  operations 
will  be  connected  via  Tl,  while  com¬ 
munication  links  will  be  upgraded  to 
56K-bit  lines,  Mayes  said. 

The  vestiges  of  the  past  — 10  dis¬ 
connected  IBM  AS/400s  whose  bun¬ 
dled  applications  handle  a  variety  of 
business  functions,  from  accounting 
to  logistics  planning  and  inventory 


management  —  will  definitely  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  evolving  client/serv¬ 
er  environment.  “We  will  have  multi¬ 
ple  [servers]  on  the  network,”  Mayes 
said.  “It  will  be  years  before  we  mi¬ 
grate  away  from  the  current  AS/400 
applications.” 

But  Mayes  is  not  waiting  for  the 
network  infrastructure  to  congeal. 
Unifi’s  information  systems  group  re¬ 
cently  delivered  an  office  automation 
network,  built  around  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Microsoft  Office,  that  en¬ 
ables  some  250  administrative  work¬ 
ers  to  share  files  and  electronic  mail. 

Out  went  a  hodgepodge  of  anti¬ 
quated  8088  PCs;  in  came  Intel  Corp. 
I486,  66-MHz  machines  with  12M 
bytes  of  RAM.  Windows  is  the  desk¬ 
top  operating  system,  but  Unifi  is  also 
testing  Microsoft’s  NT,  Mayes  said. 

Mayes  has  eased  the  transition 


TIGHTLY  KNIT  GROUP 


A  recently  completed  pilot  project  linked  some  250  administrative  employees 
over  an  Ethernet  network,  enabling  them  for  the  first  time  to  share  files  and 
exchange  messages  using  Microsoft  Office.  Unifi  plans  to  roll  out  this  setup 
to  the  rest  of  its  global  workforce  over  the  next  year  as  the  foundation 
of  its  enterprisewide  client/server  application  architecture. 


►  Greensboro,  N.C., 
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"We  reduced  our  opera- 
tionsto31  major  process¬ 
es.  We  were  looking  for 
standardization  and  con¬ 
sistency,  which  could 
allow  us  to  adopt  pack¬ 
aged  solutions  to  support 
all  of  our  operations." 

RALPH  MAYES, 

CIO,  UNIFI 


to  the  new  way  of  working  by  making 
users  crave  cross-functional,  client/ 
server  systems.  He  gave  them  office 
automation  packages,  for  example, 
that  enable  them  to  be  more  produc¬ 
tive.  “People  like  the  look  and  feel  [of 
Windows]  and  get  hooked  on  using 
applications  that  use  it,”  he  said.  E 


Alperis  the  editor  of  Computerworld 
Client/Server  Journal. 


Unifi  is  a  24-year-old  maker  of  tex¬ 
tured  polyester  and  nylon  yarns; 
natural  and  packaged  dyed,  spun 
yarns;  covered  elastomeric  yarns; 
and  twisted  yarns.  The  6,000-em¬ 
ployee  firm  exports  to  over  30 
countries  from  28  domestic  plants 
and  to  more  than  20  European 
countries  from  its  plant  in  Ireland. 
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D&B  SOFTWARE’S  MISSION: 
CONVERT  MANY  LOYAL  MAINFRAME 
CUSTOMERS  AND  NEW  DISCIPLES  TO 
CLIENT/SERVER 


CSJ  D&B  Software  has  been  criticized  for  delays 
in  delivering  client/server  products  and  for  a 
lack  of  marketing  savvy.  What  changes  will  cus¬ 
tomers  see  here? 

MACINTYRE  Well,  in  the  six  months  that  I’ve 
been  here,  we  haven’t  missed  a  date.  This  is  a 
new  company  now.  We  said  we  would  deliver 
Release  3  [of  SmartStream,  the  company’s 
line  of  client/server  applications]  in  Novem¬ 
ber  [1994],  and  we  did.  We  are  instilling  dis¬ 
cipline  throughout  the  company. 

CSJ  What’s  going  to  be  visible  to  the  customer? 


Not  everyone  would  want  to  be  R.  Douglas 
MacIntyre  right  now.  In  mid-1994,  the  43- 
year-old  executive  took  over  as  top  boss  at 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  in  Atlanta,  and  there  are  cer¬ 


tainly  easier  jobs.  While  D&B  Software  has 
been  a  major  force  in  the  software  industry, 
it  has  yet  to  score  big  in  the  client/server 


MACINTYRE  Great  marketing  starts  with  a  su¬ 
perior  product,  and  my  focus  has  been  on 
making  sure  we  had  a  superior  product.  [The 
focus  is  on]  SmartStream  and  Smartpath,  the 
migration  product.  Our  advisory  council  has 
really  encouraged  us  to  redouble  our  efforts 
in  interconnectivity  with  the  enterprise.  I 
want  our  products  to  stand  alone  as  the  pre¬ 
mier  products  for  the  larger,  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  enterprises. 

CSJ  Is  that  a  provable  point? 

MACINTYRE  Every  supplier  has  advantages. 
If  a  customer  has  bought  the  Oracle  database 
religion,  they  tend  to  buy  Oracle  applications. 
PeopleSoft  has  an  advantage:  An  installed  hu¬ 
man  resources  customer  would 
be  more  likely  to  buy  their  finan¬ 
cials.  What  we  have  as  a  potential 
advantage  [is]  our  global  reach. 
We  are  in  50  countries,  we  have 
10,000  customers,  and  we  have  a 
positive  reputation. 


arena.  International  Data  Corp.,  for  example,  claims 
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i 
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that  D&B  Software  grabbed  about  2%  of  the  client/ serv- 


CSJ  Is  that  unique,  though? 


er  business  applications  market  last  year.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Corp.’s  software  division,  of  which  D&B  Software 
makes  up  the  lion’s  share,  had  revenue  of  $406  million 
in  1994.  D&B  Software  has  nearly  600  client/ server  in¬ 
stallations  and  10,000  mainframe  customers.  In  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Client/Server  Journal ,  MacIntyre  spelled 
out  his  ideas  for  a  client/ server  turnaround. 


MACINTYRE  Against  PeopleSoft,  absolutely. 
Against  Oracle,  we  have  greater  applications 
expertise  in  our  global  markets.  Against  SAP, 
it  depends  on  the  kind  of  customer. 

The  companies  that  tend  to  prefer  SAP 
[are  looking  for]  a  more  comfortable  transi¬ 
tion  than  going  from  a  mainframe  system  to 
SmartStream.  [SmartStream  has  a  base  plat¬ 
form  that  includes  workflow  technology  and 
a  series  of  applications  that  sit  on  top  of  this 
core  software.  These  include  decision  sup- 
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port  tools,  financials,  human  resources,  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  distribution  applications.] 
SmartStream  is  a  total  discontinuity  be¬ 
cause  it  is  pure  client/server.  Developed 
from  the  ground  up,  workflow  is  embedded 
in  everything,  [SAP’s]  R/3  is  much  more  akin 
to  a  mainframe  system.  The  truth  is,  most 
companies  are  talking  about  re-engineering, 
but  most  companies  don’t  really  want  radical 
change.  SmartStream  is  a  radical  change. 

CSJ  But  if  most  companies  don’t  want  radical 
change,  wouldn’t  that  limit  you? 

MACINTYRE  Well,  my  bet  is  the  pendulum  is 
going  to  swing  toward  true  distributed  pro¬ 
cessing.  If  the  pendulum  moves  toward  the 
architecture  of  SmartStream,  it  will  serve  us 
well.  If  it  doesn’t,  then  we  will  have  a  relatively 
small  market. 

CSJ  SAP  can  produce  customer  references  mak¬ 
ing  worldwide  commitments  to  R/3,  whereas 
D&B  Software  typically  shows  up  in  little  pock¬ 
ets  of  companies.  How  are  you  going  to  deal  with 
this  and  turn  this  around? 

MACINTYRE  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  turn 
that  around.  Our  expertise  is  at  the  business 
system  level.  What  we  want  to  do  is  focus  on 
business  information  systems. ...  We  only 
really  came  out  with  our  product  line  in  No¬ 
vember.  [Pieces  of  SmartStream  have  been 
shipping  for  more  than  a  year.  D&B  Software 
then  rounded  out  the  product  line  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1994  by  adding  manufacturing  and  distri¬ 
bution  applications  and  upgrading  the  finan¬ 
cials.]  The  chief  information  officer  could  not 
make  a  commitment  to  us  before.  So  now  we 
are  proving  ourselves  out. 

CSJ  Has  the  company’s  Sybase-only  database 
support  been  a  problem? 

MACINTYRE  No,  it’s  a  missed  opportunity.  On 
the  other  side,  when  the  customer  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  Sybase  database,  we  have  a  real  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  As  we  get  into  the  main¬ 
stream  market,  customers  are  much  less 
forgiving,  and  they  really  want  good  imple¬ 
mentations.  I  would  rather  do  [the  scheduled 
Oracle  version  of  SmartStream]  in  1996  right 
than  in  1995  wrong. 


CSJ  Do  you  see  any  point  in  having  a  lower-end 
and  higher-end  SmartStream? 

MACINTYRE  I  see  a  very  good  point  to  not  do 
that.  We  are  the  best  at  world-class,  global, 
sophisticated  enterprises,  and  I  will  be 
damned  if  I  am  going  to  be  distracted  to  try  to 
go  down  market.  Other  vendors  are  trying  to 
capitalize  on  the  [Microsoft  Corp.]  NT  fever 
to  go  down  market  and  work  with  smaller, 
less  demanding  customers.  We  are  going  to 
focus  on  being  the  very  best  that  we  can  be 
for  the  larger,  more  sophisticated  enter¬ 
prises.  Once  we  get  that  accomplished  and 
establish  our  leadership  in  that  market,  then 
we  will  look  at  where  else  to  go. 

CSJ  But  by  the  time  you  make  a  decision  to  go 
to  the  next  phase,  there  could  be  several  vendors 
already  there.  How  do  you  balance  staying  fo¬ 
cused  and  seeing  what  the  next  opportunity 
might  be? 

MACINTYRE  We  are  not  trying  to  change 
humankind.  It  is  not  our  mission  to  be  a  bil- 
lion-dollar  company.  Our  mission  is  to  be  a 
premier  provider  in  our  market.  E 


Cafasso  is  Computerworld ’s  senior  editor, 
Client/Server  Software. 


D&B  Software’s 
R.  Douglas  MacIntyre: 
‘We  are  the  best  at 
world-class,  global, 
sophisticated  enter¬ 
prises,  and  I  will  be 
damned  if  I  am  going 
to  be  distracted  to  try 
to  go  down  market’ 
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On  June  15, 

Hient/Server  Technology 


in  a  special  edition  of  Computerworld  Client/Server  Journal 


CLIENT/SERVER 

EXCELLENCE 


Client/Server.  Where’s  it  at  in  the  real  world?  You’ll 
find  out  in  a  special  June  1 5  edition  of  Computerworld 
Client/Server  Journal.  With  the  expertise  of  Cambridge 
Technology  Partners,  a  world  renowned  client/server 
consultancy,  we  surveyed  more  than  250  North  American 
organizations  to  gauge  their  client/server  prowess.  Our 
special  issue  will  list  the  25  top  most  effective  users  of 
client/server  technology  by  measuring  their: 

•  Investment  in  infrastructure. 

•  Application  architecture  and  deployment. 

•  Applications’  hard  and  soft  benefits. 

•  Technology/business  strategy  alignment. 

•  IT  management  philosophy  and  culture. 


Hie  Event 

On  June  15,  at  DCI’s  Database 
&  Client/Server  World  in  Boston, 
you’re  invited  to  a  panel  discussion 
at  9:30  that  includes  the  Top  Three 
companies,  the  survey  judges  and 
moderator  Alan  Alper,  editor  of 
Computerworld  Client/Server  Journal 
Hear  firsthand  what  went  into  selectir 
the  Top  25  and  how  these  organization 
made  client/server  work  for  them. 

For  more  information  on  this  panel, 
call  (508)  470-3880. 
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Digital  Consulting  Inc. 


Where  distributed  computing  meets  business  objectives 


of  New  York’s  World  Trade  Center  af¬ 
fected  the  businesses  of  many  of  the 
building’s  tenants,  but  publicly  listed 
investment  management  company 
and  trust  bank  Fiduciary  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  International  was  mot  among 
them. 

Business  continuity  plans  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  backup  of  Fiduciary’s 
data  center,  consisting  of  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAXcluster,  to  a  di- 
saster  recovery  site  at  the  North- 
ridge,  N.J.,  facility  of  Rosemont,  111.- 


■IIhh 


based  Comdisco  Disaster  Recovery 

■  ■ 

Services.  The  plans  also  included 
moving1 400  essential  staffers  to  that 
center  to  restore  business  services. 

But  like  many  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  Fiduciary,  a  $100  million  finn, 
had  just  begun  introducing  flienl/ 
server  systems  and  had  not  provided 
for  them  in  its  business  recovery ®l 
plan.  That  almost  cost  Fiduciary  a  1 
customer;  One  very  vulnerable  serv¬ 
er  held  data  for  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment,  which  had  to  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion  to  a  potential  customer  the 
following  week. 

Fortunately,  information  sys¬ 
tems  staffers  had  disassembled  the 
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COMPANIES  ARE  SPENDING  A  GREATER  PERCENTAGE  OF 
THEIR  DISASTER  RECOVERY  BUDGETS  ON  CLIENT/SERVER. 


ALLOCATION 
OF  DISASTER 
RECOVERY 
DOLLARS  SPENT 


1995^ 


MAINFRAME/MIDRANGE 


1993 


*  Figures  as  of 
January  1995 


1 

'  30.4% 

35.9%  } 

4.4%  i 

CENTRALIZED  MAINFRAME 


STAND-ALONE  PCs 


CLIENT/SERVER 


...WHICH  IS  TRANSLATING  INTO  IMPROVED 
CONTINGENCY  PLANNING . . . 


VULNERABILITY 

INDEX* 

- ». 

*The  index  consists  of 
weighted  evaluation  of 
generally  accepted 
procedures  that  should 
be  followed  to  minimize 
computer  systems 
disruptions 
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CLIENT/SERVER 


...BUT  MAY  NOT  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  THEIR  GROWING 
DEPENDENCE  ON  CLIENT/SERVER  SYSTEMS. 


PROPORTION  OF 
CLIENT/SERVER 
SYSTEMS  WITH 
MISSION-CRITICAL 
APPLICATIONS 


Response  base: 
300  organizations 


Source:  ICR  Survey  Research  Group,  Media,  Pa. 
Commissioned  by  Comdisco,  Inc.  and  Palindrome  Corp. 
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Continued from  page  55 
servers  and  extracted  their  hard 
drives  before  evacuating  the  build¬ 
ing,  so  the  data  was  not  lost. 
Fiduciary  managed  to  make  the  pre¬ 
sentation  and  land  the  account. 

“LANs  grow  up  so  fast  that  you 
don’t  realize  what  you  have  on  them 
until  something  like  this  happens,” 
said  David  Stone,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Fiduciary.  ‘They  seem  to 
have  a  life  of  their  own.” 

Since  the  bombing,  Fiduciary, 
like  a  growing  number  of  companies, 
has  included  client/server  systems 
in  its  disaster  recovery  and  business 
continuity  plans.  That’s  because  the 
proportion  of  mission-critical  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  client/server  net¬ 
works  is  increasing  at  warp  speed.  A 
recent  survey  of  300  organizations 
commissioned  by  disaster  recovery 
provider  Comdisco,  Inc.  in  Rose- 
mont,  Ill.,  found  that  nearly  43%  of 
client/ server  networks  installed  car¬ 
ry  mission-critical  data  (see  chart). 

CHANGE  IN  TACTICS 

But  planning  for  business  continuity 
in  the  new  age  of  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  is  very  different  from  doing  so  in 
the  mainframe  environment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dave  Martorana,  business 
recovery  services  development  strat¬ 
egy  manager  at  IBM  Business  Recov¬ 
ery  Consultation  Services  in  Sterling 
Forest,  N.Y. 

Planners  in  the  client/ server  en¬ 
vironment  have  to  work  out  the  tech¬ 
nology  needed  for  the  backup  site, 
down  to  the  number  of  PCs,  worksta¬ 
tions  and  routers.  They  also  must  fig¬ 
ure  out  who  is  essential  in  the  event 
of  a  disaster;  determine  what  type  of 
data  backup  is  used,  in  terms  of  both 
backup  software  and  hardware 
(whether  tapes  or  disks  are  used,  for 
example,  and  whether  servers  are 
backed  up  to  the  mainframe  or  to 
tapes) ;  and  decide  who  takes  care  of 
tape  rotation  and  backup  procedures 
because  these  functions  are  often  as¬ 
signed  to  end  users,  Martorana  ex¬ 
plained. 

Client/server’s  hardware  and 
software  diversity  is  what  makes 


disaster  recovery  and  business  con¬ 
tinuity  planning  so  difficult,  said  Pa¬ 
tricia  Bennett,  disaster  recovery 
coordinator  at  Penn  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  in  Philadelphia.  “With 
client/ server,  you  could  have  secre¬ 
taries,  executives  who  forget  to  back 
up  data  because  it’s  not  their  job  and 
it  shouldn’t  be.  You  also  have  vendors 
whose  work  is  a  vital  part  of  your  pro¬ 
cessing  but  who  are  outside  your  con¬ 
trol,  such  as  the  telephone  compa¬ 
nies.” 

An  even  bigger  problem  is  that 
organizations  still  don’t  recognize 
client/server’s  potential  pitfalls.  Coo¬ 
pers  &  Lybrand,  for  example,  recent¬ 
ly  completed  a  survey  at  one  major 
client  and  found  that  10  out  of  20  serv¬ 
ers  were  not  backed  up  at  all;  the  rest 
were  backed  up,  but  the  data  was 
stored  on-site. 

‘They  had  not  thought  [disaster 
recovery]  through;  all  they  were  con¬ 


cerned  with  was  that  they  had  a  data 
integrity  problem  and  wanted  to  re¬ 
store  a  particular  file,”  said  Chris 
Miller,  national  director  of  business 
continuity  planning  at  Coopers  &  Ly¬ 
brand  in  Atlanta. 

It  usually  takes  a  near-fatal  expe¬ 
rience  to  get  most  organizations’ 
attention.  Fiduciary’s  brush  with 
catastrophe  forced  it  to  rethink  con¬ 
tingency  planning.  For  example,  a 
consultant  at  the  firm’s  insurance 
broker  now  participates  in  all  of  Fidu¬ 
ciary’s  monthly  disaster  and  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  meetings. 

Moreover,  Fiduciary  now  backs 
up  and  archives  daily  on  a  number 
of  servers  provided  by  a  Comdisco 
recovery  site.  The  two  systems  run¬ 
ning  Fiduciary’s  mission-critical 
equity  trading  systems  are  backed  up 
every  five  minutes  to  hot  spares  at  the 
Comdisco  site,  Stone  said. 

Disaster  recovery  planning  be- 
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gins  with  defining  mission-critical  ap¬ 
plications  and  the  servers  on  which 
they  run.  Critical  applications  should 
be  kept  separate  from  noncritical  ap¬ 
plications  on  servers  to  enable  corpo¬ 
rations  to  quickly  bring  up  only  the 
servers  with  critical  applications, 
said  Peter  Wild,  director  of  IS  plan¬ 
ning  at  $10.5  billion  retailer  Melville 
Corp.  Corporations  should  also  think 
about  the  unique  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  characteristics  of  their  systems 
that  may  need  to  be  replicated. 

This  especially  applies  to  hard¬ 
ware  because  a  company  may  need 
to  have  its  own  stock  of  hardware 
parts.  Each  department  must  devel¬ 
op  its  own  business  recovery  plan  for 
the  LAN  it  owns;  top  management 
can  then  consolidate  the  different 
plans.  This  will  allow  management  to 
decide  which  departments  are  criti¬ 
cal,  then  drill  down  and  restore  only 
the  critical  applications  in  those  criti¬ 
cal  departments,  Wild  added. 

BUSINESS-CRITICAL  CRITERIA 

The  criteria  for  determining  mission- 
critical  applications  differ  from  cor¬ 
poration  to  corporation  and  industry 
to  industry,  said  Penn  Mutual’s  Ben¬ 
nett.  For  example,  payroll  is  often 
considered  a  non-mission-critical  ap¬ 
plication,  but  when  a  corporation  has 
a  contract  with  unionized  staffers  in 
which  restoration  of  the  payroll  is  de¬ 
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PROPER  PLANNING 

usiness  continuity  planning  sounds 
good,  but  companies  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  jump  through  all  those 
hoops  in  order  to  ride  out  a  disaster. 

Take  GE  Capital  Mortgage  in  Raleigh, 
NX.,  one  of  the  largest  private  insurers 
of  home  mortgages  in  the  U.S.:  It  stores 
data  applications  on  the  host  instead  of 
distributing  them  out  to  clients. 

“This  gives  you  a  three-tier  client/ 
server  system  where  data  is  distributed 
from  the  superhost,  which  is  the  main¬ 
frame,  down  to  the  midlevel  host,  which  is 
the  Unix  server,  and  is  viewed  there  or  is 


fined  as  a  priority  project,  payroll  be¬ 
comes  mission-critical. 

Whatever  criteria  you  use  to  se¬ 
lect  mission-critical  applications,  the 
one  rule  of  thumb  is  that  business, 
rather  than  technology,  is  the  driving 
force  in  business  continuity  planning. 
“No  one  stays  in  business  because 
you  get  the  machine  up;  they  stay  in 
business  because  they  maintain  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  clients,”  Bennett  said. 

This  emphasis  on  business 
means  that  plans  must  take  nontech¬ 
nical  factors  such  as  public  relations 
into  account.  Take,  for  example,  New 
York  State  Electric  and  Gas  Corp.  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  one  of  two  major  utilities 
servicing  upstate  New  York.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  plan  includes  teams  to 
handle  various  tasks,  such  as  public 
and  human  relations;  appraising  the 
damage  and  calculating  restoration 
costs;  and  restoring  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  critical  business  applica¬ 
tions,  said  Michael  Sadler,  an  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  accounting 
specialist  who  is  in  charge  of  busi¬ 
ness  recovery  at  the  firm. 

New  York  State  Electric,  which 
has  $1.5  billion  in  sales,  is  migrating 
some  applications  off  its  two  main¬ 
frames  —  an  IBM  3390  600E  and  an 
Amdahl  Corp.  300E  —  to  a  client/ 
server  environment.  The  utility  plans 
to  do  a  business  impact  analysis  to 
evaluate  what  the  client/ server  con¬ 


acted  upon  by  the  client,  which  is  the 
desktop,”  said  Jack  Rabren,  a  methodolo¬ 
gist  at  GE  Capital. 

The  firm  shares  time  on  an  IBM  4381 
mainframe  at  the  GE  corporate  supersite 
in  Alpharetta,  Ga.  It  also  has  IBM  AS/400s 
and  various  computers  from  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems,  Inc.  as  servers.  At  the  front  end, 
the  firm  uses  IBM  3270s  and  5250s  and 
Digital  VT-220  terminals  as  well  as  PCs 
running  Windows  3.1  or  OS/2. 

GE  Capital’s  architecture  (desktop 
workstations  access  data  via  servers 
using  SQL  calls)  offers  built-in  business 
continuity  because  of  the  following: 

•  When  a  particular  site  goes  down,  only 
certain  applications  relying  on  data  from 


version  requires  in  terms  of  backup 
and  recovery,  Sadler  said 

Business  continuity  planning 
should  begin  when  projects  are 
launched,  Bennett  said.  Staffers  in 
her  department  attend  project  meet¬ 
ings  so  they  can  bring  up  business 
continuity  issues  at  the  design  stage. 
“We  ask  how  what  they’re  doing  can 
be  backed  up  and  restored,”  she  said. 

Currently,  Penn  Mutual  has  five 
buildings  in  its  campus  connected  by 
T1  links  using  TCP/IP.  Its  systems 
consist  of  an  IBM  3090  400S  main¬ 
frame,  an  RS/6000,  an  AS/400  and 
close  to  1,000  PCs  running  terminal 
emulation  programs  and  linked  to  the 
larger  boxes  through  Ethernet  or 
Token  Ring  LANs  and  gateways. 

No  matter  what  approach  you 
take,  remember  that  it  must  be  suit¬ 
able  to  the  corporate  environment. 
Larger  firms  with  more  complex  sys¬ 
tems  will  require  more  detailed  plans 
than  smaller  ones.  The  bottom  line, 
however,  is  that  all  organizations 
must  plan  to  maintain  their  business 
processes  in  the  event  of  a  disaster. 

Considering  the  increasing  use 
of  client/server  systems,  it’s  not  a 
question  of  whether  a  corporation 
will  be  hit;  it’s  a  question  of  when, 
how  often  and  at  what  cost.  E 


Adhikari  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Toronto. 


that  server  will  be  down;  others  will  be  able 
to  go  on  working. 

•  The  company  divides  data  access  geo¬ 
graphically.  For  example,  East  Coast  users 
access  data  on  one  server,  while  West 
Coasters  work  with  data  on  another. 

•  Office  automation  documents  are  stored 
on  servers  to  isolate  them  from  outages. 

•  Most  corporate  data  is  off-loaded  from 
the  mainframe  to  the  midrange  systems 
when  needed  and  manipulated  at  the 
client.  The  transactions  are  then  batch- 
loaded  up  to  the  mainframe. 

•  Finally,  a  lot  of  transactions  are  still 
paper-based  in  accordance  with  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  so  data  can  be  restored 
from  paper  files  if  absolutely  necessary. 
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When  you  lead  this  industry, 

YOUR  BUSINESS  INSTINCTS  ARE  ALL 
YOU  NEED  TO  FOLLOW. 


a  Technical 
Architect  at  CSC  ,  you  work 
from  a  unique  position:  the 
top  of  the  industry.  That 
means  you’re  not  confined 
by  where  we’ve  been.  You 
determine  where  we’re 
going.  And  every  project 
offers  new  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  your  ability  to 
integrate  software  compo¬ 
nents  to  create  innovative, 
effective  business  solutions. 

The  demands  are  tough. 

But  the  experience  is  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  incredible. 

Yru’ll  work  with  some  of  the 
smartest,  most  accomplished  peo¬ 
ple  in  business  today.  Create  cus¬ 
tomized  systems  using  the  newest 
technologies.  And  synthesize  these 
resources  in  a  way  that  continually 
breaks  barriers  and  advances  your 
ideas  about  what  it  is  possible  to 
achieve.  To  succeed,  you  must 
have  a  proven  talent  for  making 
connections  between  disparate 
pieces  of  information. 


Technical  Architects 

•Networking 
•Distributed  Systems 
•Client/ Server  Technologies 
•Desktop  Development  Environments 
•Database  Management  Systems 
•Message-Based  Architectures 
•Cross-Platform  Integration 
•Distributed  Data 
•Data  Warehousing 
•Object-Oriented  Analysis  and  Design 
•Integration  of  COTS  Products 
•Performance  Engineering 


And  just  as  your  thinking 
won’t  be  limited  by 
company-imposed 
constraints,  your  work 
won’t  be  limited  to  the 
application  of  technology. 
As  a  key  client  contact, 
we’ll  rely  on  your  writing 
and  presentation  skills  as 
well  as  your  ability  to 
understand  business  needs 
and  translate  them  into 
technological  goals.  In  this 
way,  you’ll  play  a  critical 
role  in  strengthening  our 
partnerships  with  our 
clients.  And  you’ll  do  it  all 
at  a  company  that  values 
your  independence  as  well  as 
your  ability  to  create  ground¬ 
breaking  systems. 


You’ll  be  rewar  ded  with  an  attrac¬ 
tive  compensation  package  that 
includes  comprehensive  benefits. 
To  explore  your  future  with  a 
company  drat  has  all  this  to  offer, 
forward  your  resume  to: 


Consulting  8c  Systems  Integration 
One  University  Office  Park,  Dept.  CSJ,  Waltham,  MA  02154 

CSC  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/D/V. 


RECRUITING,  RETRAINING  AND  RETAINING  CLIENT/SERVER  EXPERTS 
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BY  ROY  ALTMAN 

The  PC  guys  were  snobs. 

They  turned  up  their  noses 
at  the  mere  mention  of 
“mainframe.”  They  appended  the 
sound  of  expectoration  to  “Cobol”  as 
if  it  were  part  of  the  pronunciation. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  wanted  to  be  one  of 
them. 

I  was  working  on  the  server  side 
of  a  client/server  development  proj¬ 
ect  —  C/OS/2  talking  to  CICS/DB2 
—  and  this  was  my  first  taste  of  the 
promised  land.  After  surviving  the 
wars  as  a  mainframe  programmer/ 
analyst/designer,  I  realized  that  PC 
work  was  where  the  action  was. 

But  I  don’t  think  it  was  just  de¬ 
fensiveness  that  told  me  not  to  belit¬ 
tle  my  mainframe  skills.  Client/ serv¬ 
er  expertise  involves  both  mainframe 
and  workstation  parts.  PC  program¬ 
mers  aren’t  used  to  issues  such  as  re¬ 
source  contention,  data  integrity  and 
recoverability,  which  are  paramount 
in  multiuser  environments. 

When  it  came  to  designing  for 
contentious  environments,  I  had 
something  over  the  PC  guys.  I  just 
lacked  GUI/object-oriented  skills. 


So  I  decided  to  get  educated.  I 
took  C++  courses  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Columbia.  I  also  took  a 
Powersoft  PowerBuilder  course  of¬ 
fered  by  my  employer. 

I  found  that  some  concepts  of  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  design  are  significantly 
different  from  traditional  methods. 
However,  I  realized  that  adaptability 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  After  all,  it’s 
just  another  way  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  customer,  which  no  IS  pro¬ 
fessional  should  ever  lose  sight  of. 

Yet  no  one  will  hire  somebody 
who  just  has  training  in  a  skill;  expe¬ 
rience  is  a  must.  Experience  gained 
outside  of  the  job  also  counts. 

Opting  then  to  develop  a  client 
application  at  home,  I  chose  one  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  personal  hobby  because  it 
gave  me  motivation.  It’s  also  better  to 
make  mistakes  on  something  not  too 
serious,  so  using  Powersoft’s  Wat- 
com  and  PowerBuilder,  I  developed 
a  runner’s  training  log  that  tracks 
training  miles  and  races. 

I  found  that  choosing  the  right 
software  tools  is  key.  Ideally,  the  tools 
should  be  accessible  and  familiar, 
they  should  require  skills  that  are 
transferable  to  other  platforms,  and 


they  should  be  written  in  a  language 
that  can  be  supported.  Also,  make 
sure  you  identify  an  expert  who  will 
let  you  bug  him  with  questions. 

Once  you  have  experience  under 
your  belt,  you  have  to  sell  yourself. 
You  can  be  the  best  systems  person 
in  the  world,  but  you  have  to  tell  peo¬ 
ple;  nobody  else  will.  Most  of  us 
would  rather  let  our  work  do  the  talk¬ 
ing,  but  unfortunately,  that’s  not  how 
you  get  recognized.  You  often  get  de¬ 
fined  by  your  work  acronyms  (i.e., 
CICS,  Cobol). 

And  sell  myself  I  did.  I  told  any¬ 
one  at  my  company  who  would  listen 
—  most  significantly,  marketing  reps 
and  potential  clients  —  about  the 
client/server  courses  I’d  taken  and 
my  experience. 

So  thumb  your  nose  at  the  PC 
jocks.  A  little  arrogance  will  go  a  long 
way  in  the  information  business.  E 


Altman,  senior  consultant  at  Trecom 
Business  Systems  in  Edison,  N.J.,  is 
now  working  on  a  client/server  project. 

QUICK  TIPS 


Many  observers  believe  that  one-third  to 
one-half  of  today’s  Cobol  programmers 
won’t  transition  to  client/server.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  made  at  the  recent  Cli¬ 
ent/server  West  Conference  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  to  help  IS  organizations  manage: 

■  Steve  Jobs,  chairman  of  Next  Computer 
Hire  object-oriented  “hotshots”  to  blend 
in  with  Cobol  programmers.  The  object- 
oriented  programmers  can  teach  the  old- 
timers  new  tricks,  while  the  Cobol  bit- 
twiddlers  can  help  the  hotshots  inject 
business  discipline  into  their  programs. 

■  Alan  Kaye,  Apple  fellow  and  futurist:  IS’s 
role  should  be  to  improve  the  objects  pio¬ 
neered  by  end  users  with  graphical  4GLs. 
This  will  allow  IS  to  complete  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  carpenter  to  architect. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  TED  PITTS 
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Object  standards  accelerate 

Microsoft  blesses  emerging  standard  IBM  pulls  mainframe  into  new  development  role 


Dy  Melinda -C ’ami  Ballou 


Tlic  Irish  Iti-publlfun  Army  in  not 
Ihc  only  group  offering  an  olive 
branch  In  Europe  Inst  week. 

To  the  relief  of  many  ..  _t 
corporate  dovclopors. 

Microsoft  Corp  officially 


mon  Objoct  Model  to  Interoperate 
with  the  OMO’s  Common  Objoct 
Kequcsl  Broker  Architecture. 

COM  Is  the  object  model 
behind  Microsoft’s  Object  Linking 
and  Embedding,  so  Ibo 
specification  would  allow 
OLE  and  CORBA  to  Inter¬ 
operate. 

The  movo  offers 
hope  to  beleaguered  pro¬ 
grammers  who  have  been 
facing  tho  unpleasant 
Implementing  different 

Jntll  last  week.  Microsoft 


In  early  October.  IBM  will  roll  out  several  ohject-bai 
designed  to  finally  and  fully  Involve  the  mainframe  i 
rale  ellcnl/scrver  development 


objects.  Smalltalk  and 
for  Its  MVS  mainframe 
rs  briefed  by  IBM.  The  o 
lass  libraries,  railed  Ihc 


at  vnrytng  dates  from  mid-  lo  late  1905. 

Among  the  select  few  corporate  Informatl 
shops  that  havo  examined  early  versions  uf  tl 
most  believe  they  give  IBM  the  best  chance  yet  of 
deferred  dream  of  eross-plntform  application  dev 


Success  strains  SAP  Support 


lusso  fur  Is  dealing  with  a  shortage  of 

consulting  expertise. 

The  German  company  Is  emerg- 
ars  of  chugging  Ing  ns  a  dominant  force  against 
competitors  such  as  Oracle  Corp. 

i  worldwide  ci 


Also  last  week. 

SAP  n 

that  Pacific  Gas  A  Electric  Co.  In 
San  Francisco  had  signed  an 
SR  million  contract  lor  11/3. 

"Partly  what  wo  worn  looking 
for  wns  a  client/server  business 
system  as  opposed  to  just  an 
accounting  system,"  said  Tom 

and  we  wonted  it  all  lied  logclher 
SAP  met  thal  criteria." 

At  Foxmoycr  Corp.,  o  pharma- 

Tcxas.  CIO  Robert  Brown  said. 
"Wo  arc  belling  our  company  on 
this."  Foxmeyor  pluns  lo  rcplaco  a 
mix  of  legacy  systems.  Including 
IBM  DB2  mainframe  applications 
and  Systcm/368,  with  SAP  aofl- 
wure  by  Ibe  end  of  next  year. 

R/3  was  part  of  an  extensive 
evaluation  of  olhor  cllcnl/servcr 
application  offerings,  hul  It  bested 
the  competition  In  volume  precesa- 


Thc  downside  Is  that  the  R/3 
mnrkel  has  exploded  so  quickly 
thal  SAP  and  lls  consulting  pnrl- 
nccs  are  stretching  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  implementation  services. 
This  Is  no  small  problem  because 
SAP.  page  129 


All  clears  for 
telecommuting 


Time  to  hit  the  accelerator  on  those  fledgling  plans  lor  a 
telecommuting  pregram. 

By  Nov.  15.  large  companies  In  the  nation's  smuggles! 
35%  lo  comply  with  Ihc  Intest  federal  clean  Hlr  law. 

million  employees  In  such  melrepolllan  areas  as  Los  Angeles, 
Son  Diego.  Milwaukee.  Chicago,  tlouslon.  Philadelphia.  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  Now  York/New  Jersey  region. 


is  clearly  the  Clean  Air 


Rllu  Russomuno,  associate 
compliance  office.  Part  ol 

Environmental  regulations  are  getting  (busincs! 
start  pilot  programs,  but  then  they  are  reaping  othi 
such  as  reduced  office  space  and  more  predurtlv 
ecs,"  Russomuno  added. 
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Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you  know 
you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased  news  and 
information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics  guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial  integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld  often 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business,  your  career, 
and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 

To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To  find 
out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To  decide 
whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current  job. 

To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call 
it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  140,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computerworld  every  week.  Shouldn’t  you? 
Order  today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed 
issues.  Plus,  you'll  also  receive  bonus  issues  of 
Computerworld  Client/Server  Journal.  Each  issue 
provides  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  real-life 
dynamics  of  client/server  computing.  Call  us  toll-free 
at  1-800-343-6474.  Or  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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■  By  Christopher  Lindquist 

The  gulf  between  robust 
mainframe  relational 
databases  and  raw  PC  prod¬ 
ucts  is  narrowing.  More  pow¬ 
erful  PC  hardware  has  helped 
close  the  gap,  with  large-sys¬ 
tem  databases  making  their 
way  to  PC  servers  and  PC- 
based  products  becoming 
more  capable  business  tools. 

1  Oracle  Corp.’s  recently  re¬ 
leased  Personal  Oracle7 
brings  things  full  circle. 

Don’t  let  the  cute  “data¬ 
base  for  the  rest  of  us”  name 
fool  you.  This  is  really  Ora¬ 
cle?,  slimmed  down  some¬ 
what  but  ready  to  run  on  any¬ 
thing  as  small  as  a  386  with  8M 
bytes  of  RAM .  But  don’t  come 
i  looking  for  typical  PC  accou¬ 
trements  such  as  tool  bars, 
graphical  user  interface  build¬ 
ers  or  quick-read  manuals. 

While  Personal  Oracle7 
makes  the  big  leap  from  serv¬ 
er  to  desktop,  it  still  has  some 
steps  to  take  before  it  can  com¬ 
pete  on  the  user-friendly  front 
with  the  likes  of  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Access  or  Borland 
International,  Inc.’s  Paradox 
for  Windows. 

To  be  fair,  such  competi¬ 
tion  is  not  what  the  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  company  had  in 
mind.  Many  current  Oracle7 
users  who  simply  want  to  ac¬ 
cess  their  data  anywhere  will 
not  mind  the  interface  flaws. 

;  Personal  Oracle?  lets  develop¬ 


ers  create  database  applica¬ 
tions  on  a  PC  that  can  then  run 
on  any  of  the  near-100  plat¬ 
forms  Oracle7  supports, 
which  is  a  boon  for  consul¬ 
tants  or  developers  who  must 
distribute  a  database  to  multi¬ 
ple,  unconnected  users  run¬ 
ning  on  different  platforms. 


At  the  same  time,  Personal 
Oracle7  retains  the  security 
features  required  for  data 
integrity.  About  all  that’s  miss¬ 
ing  is  an  ability  to  perform  par¬ 
allel  queries  and  other  distrib¬ 
uted  functions  —  functions 
that  probably  won’t  be  missed 
on  a  database  intended  to  run 
on  a  stand-alone  machine. 
(Oracle  is  offering  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Edition  of  Personal  Ora¬ 
cle?  that  includes  distributed 
capabilities.) 

Just  be  sure  you  have  the 
proper  hardware.  Oracle  rec¬ 
ommends  at  least  16M  bytes 
of  RAM,  and  our  tests  with  an 
8M-byte  486DX2/66  machine 
suggest  that  you’d  be  wise  to 
listen.  Even  simple  queries 
left  some  thumb-twiddling 
time,  and  opening  any  of  Ora¬ 
cle’s  tools  on  a  lower-end  ma¬ 
chine  tested  both  our  hard 
drive  and  our  patience. 

Oracle  does  include  cer- 


Database:  oracle? 

Username:  SYSTEM 

Type:  j  Table  |  j:  j  0  wner:  j  S  YS  T  E  M 
Objects: 


PRODUCT _ PROFILE 

USER.PROFILE 


Delete  | 

|  Privileges...  | 

|  Database...  ] 

I  Close  | 
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B 
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Manager 

Import 
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4 

SQL-DBA 

DBA 

. Password  . 

Oracle  Database  Manager 
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ORACLE? 


Database: 


Status  | 

Startyp  J 


ORACLE  7  (or  Windows  3.1 

0RACLE7  Server  Release  7.0.1 6.6. t 
PL/SQL  Release  2.0.18.1.0  -  Beta 

Copyright|c)  1994  by  Oracle  Corp. 
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Parameter*  J 


Host  status:  Available,  running 


Close  j 


NEW  PRODUCTS 

■  Dataware  Technologies’  re- 
lational/multimedia  link 

■  MediaWay’s  multimedia 
DBMS 

■  Objectivity’s  Objectivity/DB 
database 

■  MITI’s  SQR3  report  writer 

FIRING  LINE 

■  Sybase’s  SQLServer  Man¬ 
ager 

tain  features  to  make  setting 
up  your  database  less  of  a 
headache,  including  a  precon¬ 
figured  sample  database  that 
can  act  as  a  foundation  for 
your  own  development.  While 
some  of  the  tools,  including 
the  Database  and  User  man¬ 
agers,  were  designed  to  let 
trained  users  start  up  and 
manage  users  on  a  database 
fairly  easily,  most  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  components  such  as  the 
development  environment, 
the  Object  Manager  and  the 
SQLLoaderQ  are  more  suited 
to  consultants  and  developers 
than  to  casual  database  users. 

Fortunately  for  anyone 
who  wants  Oracle  power  with¬ 
out  becoming  a  developer, 
Oracle  says  it  plans  to  bundle 
Personal  Oracle7  with  easier- 
to-use  front-end  tools,  such  as 
the  upcoming  PowerObjects 
object-oriented  query/inter¬ 
face  builder  as  well  as  third- 
party  interface  tools. 

One  feature  of  Personal 
Oracle7  is  particularly  user- 
friendly:  Free,  90-day  review 
copies  of  the  product  are  avail¬ 
able  overthe  World-Wide  Web 
at  http://www.oracle.com/.  If 
you  don’t  have  a  Web  connec¬ 
tion  or  would  rather  not  spend 
time  downloading  the  fde,  call 
Oracle’s  toll-free  number  to 
request  a  copy. 

Personal  Oracle7  costs 
$399. 

Oracle,  (800)  492-9870.  E 

Lindquist  is  the  technical  editor 
of  Electronic  Entertainment 
magazine. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


Database  News:  Object-oriented, 
Multimedia  and  Report  Writing 


RELATIONAL/MULTIMEDIA  LINKS 


i r 


DATABASE 


TOTAL RECALL 

Dataware  Technologies, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


WHAT;  Total  Recall  enables  de¬ 
velopers  to  build  applications 
that  link  leading  relational 
database  management  sys¬ 
tems  and  fourth-generation 
languages  (4GL)  with  Data¬ 
ware’s  full  text  management 
system,  BRS/Search.  Applica¬ 
tions  can  access  structured 
data,  text,  images  and  multi- 
media  data  elements  through 
a  single  application  program¬ 
ming  interface  (API). 

WHERE:  Runs  on  Unix  and  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  VMS 
servers  and  on  Unix,  Win¬ 
dows  3.1,  NextStep  and  Mac¬ 
intosh  System  7  clients.  Sup¬ 
ports  databases  from  Infor¬ 
mix  Corp.,  Oracle  Corp.  and 
Sybase,  Inc.  as  well  as  The 
ASK  Group,  Inc.’s  Ingres, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  SQLServer 
and  any  Open  Database  Con¬ 
nectivity-aware  environment. 
4GL  support  includes  Power¬ 
soft’s  PowerBuilder,  Micro¬ 


soft’s  Visual  Basic,  Gupta 
Corp.’s  SQLWindows,  Infor¬ 
mix’s  Hyperscript  and  any 
4GLwith  Dynamic  Link 
Libraries  support. 

HOW  MUCH:  Offered  as  an  API, 
a  series  of  application  libraries 
or  as  a  complete  system.  Price 
is  20%  of  the  BRS/Search  en¬ 
gine,  which  lists  for  $9,500  in 
a  four-concurrent  user  sys¬ 
tem. 

WHEN:  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

USER  FEEDBACK:  ASA 
Legal  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.,  systems 
integrator,  is  using  Total  Re¬ 
call  as  middleware  between  a 
conflict  of  interest  application 
and  BRS/Search  in  a  system 
installed  at  Boston  law  firm 
Hale  &  Dorr,  said  Bill  Baker, 
company  president. 

“At  the  blink  of  an  eye,  it 
comes  up  with  the  number  of 
hits  and  provides  in  another 
window  the  ability  to  load  data 
about  the  hit,  click  on  the  in¬ 
formation  and  load  more  data 
over  from  Ingres,”  he  said. 
PHONE:  (617)  621-0820 


OBJECTIVITY/DB  3.5 

Objectivity,  Inc., 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 


WHAT:  This  new  version  of  the 
Objectivity/DB  database  in¬ 
cludes  support  for  ParcPlace 
Systems,  Inc.’s  Smalltalk;  the 
option  to  deploy  server-inten¬ 
sive  applications  on  a  single, 
high-performance , 
multithreaded  serv¬ 
er  (rather  than  on 
distributed  ma¬ 
chines);  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  share  objects 
among  C++,  Smalltalk  or  SQL 
languages. 

WHERE:  Runs  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows-,  486-  and 
Intel  Corp.  Pentium-based 
PCs  as  well  as  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.’s  HP/UX,  IBM’s  ABC, 
Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  servers, 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
SunOS  and  Solaris  servers, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
VAX  and  Alpha  and  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.’s  Aviion. 

WHEN:  Available  first-quarter 
1995. 


HOW  MUCH:  Objectivity/DB 
3.5  costs  $1,750  for  a  single- 
user  server,  with  separate  cli¬ 
ent  licenses  for  C++,  Smalltalk 
or  SQL  applications. 

SuperClient  licenses 
(which  do  not  require  a  serv¬ 
er)  are  also  available. 

USER  FEEDBACK:  When  the 
Joint  Armed  Lorces  needs  to 
act  quickly,  it  relies  on  Objec¬ 
tivity/DB  to  generate  a  crisis 
action  plan. 

‘They  use  it  to  store  [mul¬ 
timedia  objects  such  as]  im¬ 
ages  of  remote  locations  or 
mapping  information,”  said 
Rob  Rejent,  software  engineer 
at  BBN  Systems  &  Technol¬ 
ogies,  a  Southern  California 
consultancy  that  developed 
the  application. 

BBN  is  beta-testing  the 
new  version  of  Objectivity  to 
ensure  compatibility  with  the 
current  version.  With  the  new 
Smalltalk  support,  Rejent  can 
quickly  develop  user  inter¬ 
faces  in  ParcPlace’s  Visual- 
works  that  link  into  Objectiv¬ 
ity/DB. 

PHONE:  (415)  254-7100 
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With  Total  Recall,  applications  can  be  built  to  access  various  media 


Objectivity/DB  is  able  to  share  objects  among  different  languages 
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REPORT  WRITER 


MULTIMEDIA  DBMS 


SQR3  WORKBENCH 

M/77, 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 


WHAT:  SQR  is  a  multidatabase 
report  writer  that  uses  a 
fourth-generation  language¬ 
like  procedural  language.  The 
new  version,  SQR3,  adds  sup¬ 
port  for  graphics,  the  ability  to 
execute  reports  on  the  server, 
Windows  support  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  print  multiple  reports 
from  the  same  data.  The  suite 
includes  a  report  writer,  a 
quick  prototyping  tool,  a  de¬ 
veloper’s  kit  and  a  runtime 
version. 

WHERE:  Runs  on  a  variety  of 
databases  including  IBM’s 
DB2,  Oracle  Corp.’s  Rdb,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  SQLServer 
and  those  from  Oracle,  Sy¬ 
base,  Inc.,  Informix  Corp.  and 
Gupta  Corp.  SQR  also  sup¬ 
ports  various  operating  sys¬ 
tems  including  Unix,  DOS, 
Windows,  OS/2  and  MVS. 
WHEN:  Shipping  now. 

HOW  MUCH:  $500  for  Windows 
clients;  $1,200  on  Unix. 

USER  FEEDBACK:  This  is  no  or¬ 
dinary  report  writer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  SQR  users.  “The  big  dif¬ 
ference  is,  you  don’t  run  out  of 


power,”  even  with  1,000-page 
reports  with  “fancy  output,” 
said  J  ames  Rader,  project 
manager  at  Intelsat,  an  inter¬ 
national  satellite  firm  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  firm’s  multilin¬ 
gual  invoicing  and  scheduling 
systems  are  written  in  SQR. 

Intelsat  is  now  installing 
SQR3  on  its  HP  9000  Unix 
server  and  is  looking  forward 
to  the  new  graphics  capability. 
He  also  lauded  SQR3’s  porta¬ 
bility.  “We  had  to  move  it  from 
DOS  to  Unix,  and  [the  compa¬ 
ny]  wanted  me  to  file  a  project 
plan.  Instead,  I  [file-trans¬ 
ferred]  it  to  Unix,  recompiled 
it,  tested  it  and,  a  couple  of 
minutes  later,  asked  the  users 
if  they’d  like  to  try  it.  It  blew 
their  minds.” 

Better  printing  capability  is 
the  key  for  Joe  Trezzo ,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  at  The  Ulti¬ 
mate  Software  Consultants, 
Inc.  in  Lombard,  Ill. 

“In  the  current  version, 
you  can  only  print  one  [file]  at 
a  time.  But  now  you  can  be 
writing  a  report  and  output  de¬ 
tailed  division  information  as 
well  as  summary  statistics  for 
each  division,”  up  to  99  out¬ 
puts  at  a  time,  he  said. 

PHONE:  (310)  424-4399 


MEDIADBDBMS  2.0 

MediaWay,  Inc., 
Santa  Clara ,  Calif. 


WHAT:  MediaDB  is  a  multime¬ 
dia  database  designed  to 
store,  organize,  classify  and 
deploy  digitized  photos, 
sound  clips,  video,  etc.  New 
features  include  interactive 
query  and  browsing  tools, 
SQL  support,  multimedia- 
specific  transaction  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  ability  to  ab¬ 
stract,  summarize,  compress 
or  decompress  large  objects 
to  avoid  network  bottlenecks. 
WHERE:  Runs  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.’s  Macintosh  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  SunOS 
clients.  Servers  include  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.’s  NetWare,  Windows 
NT,  Macintosh  and  SunOS. 
WHEN:  Shipping  now. 

HOW  MUCH:  Development  sys¬ 
tem  pricing  starts  at  $10,000. 
Runtime  versions  start  at 
$10,000  for  20  users. 

USER  FEEDBACK:  MediaDB 
helped  Terry  Robie  Industrial 
Advertising,  Inc.  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  gain  control  of  its  com¬ 
munications  resources.  Now 


the  advertising  company  is 
building  similar  applications 
for  manufacturers  and  mar¬ 
keting  firms.  “You  know  how 
companies  are  re-engineering 
their  computer  systems?  Well, 
the  same  holds  true  for  multi- 
media,”  said  Greg  Dodge,  vice 
president  of  new  media  at  the 
company.  “It  all  exists  in  ana¬ 
log  form  somewhere  in  the 
company,  but  not  everyone 
can  readily  use  them.” 

It  took  Dodge  a  year  to  find 
the  right  database  for  his 
needs.  “Most  other  tools  are 
existing  databases  that  added 
multimedia  capability,”  he 
said.  Performance  problems 
aside,  you  have  to  convert  the 
objects  to  “a  format  that’s  a 
long  string  of  information.  You 
have  to  read  the  whole  string 
as  opposed  to  seeing  it  native¬ 
ly,”  he  added. 

Key  to  MediaDB’s  appeal, 
Dodge  said,  is  the  fact  that  the 
creative  people  can  structure 
the  application,  while  “hard¬ 
core  programmers”  simply  re¬ 
vise  and  customize  the  code. 

Terry  Robie  uses  Media¬ 
DB  to  create  electronic  cata¬ 
logs  for  OEMs,  architects  and 
engineers. 

PHONE:  (408)  748-7400 


SQR3  adds  support  for  graphics  such  as  charts  and  bar  codes 


MediaDB  can  be  used  to  internally  manage  drawings  and  photos 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


Sybase  Updates  Database 
Management  Tool  Kit 

SQL  SERVER  MANAGER  FEATURES 
IMPROVED  WINDOWS  INTERFACE  BUT 
REMAINS  LIMITED  TO  SYBASE  SYSTEM  10 


Sybase,  Inc.  has  put 
SA  Companion,  its 
database  adminis¬ 
tration  tool,  through  some 
conspicuous  changes.  Once 
character-driven,  the  tool  now 
sports  a  contemporary  Win¬ 
dows  interface  and  a  new 
name:  SQL  Server  Manager. 

Despite  the  remodeling,  its 
mission  remains  the  same:  to 
provide  server  management 
tasks  such  as  backup  and  stor¬ 
age  allocation.  But  it 
has  two  major  limita¬ 
tions,  evaluators 
said:  It  works  only 
with  Sybase  System 
10,  and  while  it  man¬ 
ages  multiple  serv¬ 
ers,  it  can  make  changes  to 
only  one  at  a  time. 

An  enterprise  version 
called  Enterprise  SQLServer 
Manager  is  due  by  midyear 
and  is  expected  to  allow  modi¬ 
fications  to  multiple  servers  in 
a  single  operation. 

On  the  whole,  users  said 
SQL  Server  Manager  pro¬ 
vides  the  basic  functionality  to 
create,  view  and  alter  data 
types.  But  because  it  does  not 
have  an  automatic  code¬ 
generation  facility,  creating 
triggers  and  writing  scripts 
can  be  cumbersome. 

This  product  evaluation 
was  completed  through  in- 
depth  interviews  with  four 
users  whose  companies  run 
the  product  in  a  produc¬ 
tion  environment.  Evaluators 


included  an  oil  and  gas  com¬ 
pany,  a  telecommunications 
company,  a  retail  company 
and  a  health  care  provider. 
The  number  of  servers  man¬ 
aged  by  SQL  Server  Manager 
at  an  evaluator’s  site  ranged 
from  six  to  13. 

The  format  for  this  evalua¬ 
tion  was  developed  with  How¬ 
ard  Rubin  and  Associates  and 
Technology  Investment  Strat¬ 
egies  Corp. 


EASE  OF  USE 

The  new  graphical 
user  interface  not 
only  improves  the 
product’s  ease  of 
use,  evaluators  said, 
but  also  adds  to  its  flexibility. 
That’s  because  Sybase  did  not 
completely  eliminate  the  char¬ 
acter-based  interface.  Users 
can  still  use  dialog  screens, 
but  because  database  devices 
are  now  represented  by  icons, 
they  don’t  necessarily  need  to 
know  SQL  syntax. 

The  graphical  drag-and- 
drop  capabilities  are  handy  for 
backups  and  establishing  ob¬ 
ject  relationships,  evaluators 
said.  The  interface  also  keeps 
users  from  getting  lost  in  the 
system  —  a  common  problem 
with  multiple  servers. 

OIL  AND  GAS:  “With  some 
tools,  it  can  get  confusing 
where  you  are  if  you  have  mul¬ 
tiple  tables  from  multiple  serv¬ 
ers  open  at  the  same  time.  But 
Sybase’s  interface  accurately 


SYBASE’S 

SQL  SERVER  MANAGER 

Sybase,  Inc.,  Emeryville,  Calif.  S  ( 800)  879-2273 


TOTAL  SCORE  7.4 


The  total  score  shows  that  users  were  very  satisfied  with 
the  product’s  overall  adeptness,  even  though  it  will  not 
integrate  into  Sybase’s  new  enterprise-level  product. 


EASE  OF  USE  7.8 

Users  said  its  new  graphical  interface  not  only  un¬ 
complicates  the  product  but  provides  administrators  with 
a  clear,  accurate  view  of  where  they  are  in  their  systems. 


SERVER  MANAGEMENT  FUNCTIONS  7.3 

Functionality  is  best-suited  for  maintaining  existing 
servers  and  databases.  Designing  new  databases  is 
hindered  by  its  lack  of  an  automatic  code  generator. 


NAVIGATION 

7.5 

Users  said  navigation  can  be 

significantly  optimized  by  using  its 
environment  customization  tools. 


SECURITY 

8.5 

Provides  appropriate,  reliable 
security  levels  for  server 
applications. 

PERFORMANCE  AND  SCALABILITY 

n  a 

Although  only  able  to  individually  manage  multiple 
servers,  users  were  very  satisfied  because  the 
product  does  what  it  claims  to  do. 


REPORTING  4.5 

Limited  functionality  but  supports 
standards  for  integration  to  third- 
party  applications. 


Scares  represent  the  average  ratings  of  the  four  evaluators  and  are  based  on  a 
l-to-10  scale  where  10  represents  extremely  satisfied  and  1  represents  not 
satisfied  at  all.  Total  score  is  the  average  of  the  category  ratings. 
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reflects  where  I  am,  what  I 
have  selected  and  what  I’m  do¬ 
ing  at  all  times.” 

SERVER  MANAGEMENT 

Users  were  generally  pleased 
with  SQLServer  Manager’s 
management  capabilities  and 
seamless  access  to  the  func¬ 
tions  in  the  Tivoli  Systems, 
Inc.  Tivoli  Management  Envi¬ 
ronment  architecture,  the 
framework  Sybase  used  for 
this  management  application. 
HEALTH  CARE:  “Any  functions 
or  utilities  that  can  be  done  or 
accessed  in  Tivoli  can  be  used 
in  Sybase.” 

OIL  AND  GAS:  “Since  nothing 
around  here  stays  the  same 
very  long.  I’m  always  chang¬ 
ing  user  connections  and 
memory  allotment  as  our  ap¬ 
plications  change.  Maintain¬ 
ing  our  environment  is  really 
easy  with  this  product.” 

But  one  evaluator  lament¬ 
ed  the  weak  database  design 
of  the  tool,  which  requires  you 
to  manually  code  triggers  and 
queries. 

OIL  AND  GAS:  “It’s  great  at  cre¬ 
ating,  viewing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  databases,  but  it  doesn’t 
have  a  code-generation  facili¬ 
ty,  which  means  you  have  to 
write  triggers  yourself.” 

NAVIGATING  OBJECTS 

SQL  Server  Manager  excels 
at  customizing  views,  evalua¬ 
tors  said.  This,  they  said,  is 
key  to  efficient  navigation. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS: 
“There  are  enough  filters  and 
grouping  functions  to  let  you 
define  and  prioritize  just  the 
views  you  need  to  look  at.” 

The  tool  also  provides  two 
navigation  techniques:  using 
windows  and  icons  or  jumping 
from  one  dialog  window  to  an¬ 
other.  At  least  one  user  was 
unimpressed. 
OILANDGAS:SQL  Server 


WHAT’S  NEW 


servers  being  managed  (top  window);  a  single  server’s  contents,  such  as 
databases,  log-ins  and  devices  (middle  window);  and  the  aspects  of  a 
single  database  (bottom  window) 


Manager  “doesn’t  operate  as 
quickly  or  let  you  run  multiple 
scripts  as  well  as  some  other 
tools  like  [Embarcadero 
Technologies,  Inc.’s]  DBArti- 
san  [for Windows].” 

SECURITY 

All  of  the  users  said  the  secu¬ 
rity  measures  in  SQLServer 
Manager  were  stable  and  suf¬ 
ficient  for  their  needs. 

RETAIL:  “It’s  designed  to  as¬ 
sign  the  type  of  security  levels 
needed  for  server  applica¬ 
tions,”  such  as  passwords  and 
access  privileges. 

PERFORMANCE/SCALABILITY 

The  number  of  servers  SQL 
Server  Manager  can  manage 
is  limited  only  by  the  number 
an  administrator  can  handle 
individually. 

HEALTH  CARE:  “We  only  have 
three  servers,  so  making 
changes  to  each  one  separate¬ 
ly  is  not  a  big  deal.” 

RETAIL:  “Managing  a  few  serv¬ 
ers  is  no  big  deal,  but  if  we 
grow  beyond  our  administra¬ 
tive  means,  this  setup  is  not 
going  to  cut  it.” 

Sybase  said  it  expects 


users  at  larger  sites  to  up¬ 
grade  to  Enterprise  SQLServ¬ 
er  Manager;  they  will  pay  only 
the  difference  between  the 
two  products,  said  Alex  Mois- 
sis,  product  marketing  man¬ 
ager  at  Sybase. 

But  the  enterprise  product 
will  render  SQL  Server  Man¬ 
ager  obsolete  for  many  unless 
users  sequester  a  finite  num¬ 
ber  of  servers  from  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  be  managed  separate¬ 
ly- 

HEALTH  CARE:  We  can’t  build 
what  we  already  have  into  an 
enterprise  setup.  We  will  have 
to  deinstall  [SQLServer  Man¬ 
ager]  when  we  buy  the  new 
product.” 

REPORTING  CAPABILITIES 

For  report-writing  functions, 
Sybase  provides  the  basics 
but  otherwise  subscribes  to  a 
best-o  f-breed  approach. 
Third-party  tools  can  be  inte¬ 
grated  through  Simple  Net¬ 
work  Management  Protocol 
and  application  programming 
interfaces. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS:  “Re¬ 
porting  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  but  I  didn’t  buy  it  to  be  a 


QUERIES: 

Sybase  is  working  to  enhance 
query  capabilities  to  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  Manager,  but  the  vendor  did 
not  specify  whether  the  prod¬ 
uct  will  eventually  allow  multi¬ 
ple  queries  to  be  opened  at  one 
time. 

CODE  GENERATOR: 

The  company  is  “investigating 
additional  facilities  to  aid  in 
the  creation  of  SQL  scripts, 
triggers  and  stored  proce¬ 
dures,”  a  spokesman  said. 

NAVIGATION: 

“Our  plan  is  to  provide  SQL 
Server  Manager  users  with 
further  navigation  alterna¬ 
tives  so  that  they  can  select 
the  technique  that  best  meets 
their  needs,”  the  spokesman 
said. 

REPORT  WRITING: 

Sybase  is  planning  to  contin¬ 
ue  with  its  best-of-breed 
approach  for  report  genera¬ 
tion.  Administrators  can  use 
their  preferred  report  gener¬ 
ating  tool  to  view  SQL  Server 
Manager  management  infor¬ 
mation. 

reporting  tool.  I  already  have 
one  that  I’m  familiar  with.” 

OIL  AND  GAS:  “We  don’t  have  a 
report  writer,  but  I  can  do  a 
query,  output  it  to  a  Unix  file 
and  then  bring  it  into  a  word 
processor.  You  need  some  util¬ 
ities  to  do  this,  but  I  wouldn’t 
consider  it  hard  once  you’re 
familiar  with  it.”  E 


Compiled  by  Kevin  Burden, 
Computerworld  s  senior 
researcher,  Firing  Line/ 
Scorecard. 


i 
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Complex  is  easy;  simple 
is  difficult.  This  is  a 
succinct  description 
of  success  and  failure  with  new 
technology.  To  fail  with  distribut¬ 
ed  technologies  is  easy:  rapid 
prototype  to  production,  buy  a 
tool,  send  people  to  class,  and 
create,  as  a  result,  complex  sys¬ 
tems.  Successful  systems  are  simple  aggre¬ 
gations  of  simple  components. 

To  build  simple  solutions,  you  must  focus 
on  management  and  process,  not  technology, 
and  implement  software  engineering  disci¬ 
plines  that  create  simple,  elegant,  well-built 
software. 

There  are  two  forms  of  failure.  The  most 
obvious  is  unreliable  systems;  the  other,  sys¬ 
tems  that  fail  to  meet  expectations. 

The  primary  reasons  client/ server  sys¬ 
tems  are  less  reliable  than  their  mainframe 
counterparts  are  immature  technology  and 
system  builders’  lack  of  experience. 

Contributing  factors  can  be  found  in  the 
industry’s  acceptable  levels  of  reliability. 
Typically,  the  generally  accepted  practice  is 
to  let  systems  go  into  production  90%  reliable 
(see  Larry  Putnam’s  book  Measures  for  Excel¬ 
lence,  Yourdon  Press,  1992).  This  practice 
continues  with  distributed  technologies  and 
causes  manifold  reliability  problems. 

A  system’s  reliability  is  the  product  of  the 
reliability  of  all  system  components.  A  client/ 
server  system  that  uses  only  two  components 
with  a  reliability  of  90%  will  have  a  reliability 
of  only  81%.  A  system  of  10  components,  each 
with  an  acceptable  90%  reliability,  would  be 
only  35%  reliable  (0.9  to  the  10th  power) ! 

The  solution,  which  may  sound  flippant, 
is  to  build  more  reliable  software.  Putnam’s 
studies  suggest  99.9%  reliability  can  be 
achieved  with  20%  more  effort.  We  can  in¬ 
crease  reliability  and  other  aspects  of  quality 
through  process  —  the  point  of  the  Software 
Engineering  Institute’s  software  maturity  lev¬ 


els  ( Managing  the  Software  Pro¬ 
cess,  Watts  S.  Humphrey,  Addi- 
son-Wesley,  1990)  and  the  ISO 
9000.  Smaller  teams  working  on 
smaller  deliverables  have  in¬ 
creased  reliability  and  productiv¬ 
ity.  Design-driven  and  managed 
projects  introduce  fewer  integra¬ 
tion  defects  but  require  more  dis¬ 
cipline  in  analysis  and  design.  And  well- 
engineered,  reused  components  mean  more 
reliable  systems. 

An  inability  to  meet  expectations  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  Initial  client/server  projects 
are  tough  to  justify  to  fiscally  conscious  man¬ 
agement.  A  silver  bullet  mystique  —  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  binary  decision  such  as  buying  a 
new  tool  provides  immediate,  lasting  benefits 
—  sets  unreasonable  expectations. 

So  how  do  you  prove  success?  Without 
rational  metrics  to  monitor  and  track  data  as 
you  introduce  change,  you  can’t  justify  invest¬ 
ments  in  training,  process  change,  tools  or 
technology  changes  or  even  evaluate  and  im¬ 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  new  strategies,  tac¬ 
tics,  techniques  and  technology. 

The  solution  is  simple:  Measure  what 
you  do,  and  track  how  much  you  improve. 
Lack  of  measurement  is  the  major  cause  for 
management’s  perception  of  IS’s  failure. 
Showing  management  tangible  progress  is 
more  rewarding  than  sharing  apocryphal  sto¬ 
ries.  Success  in  client/server  means  building 
simple  software  components  and  assembling 
systems  and  new  components  from  them. 

Building  simple  software  requires  a  de¬ 
velopment  organization  to  re-engineer  itself 
to  create  reusable  analysis,  design  and  code 
artifacts;  instill  proper  infrastructure  and  dis¬ 
cipline  to  reuse  those  artifacts;  implement 
statistical  process  quality  management;  and 
decompose  software  life  cycles  into  projects 
of  “simple”  deliverables  by  small  teams. 

Success  with  client/server  is  simply 
management,  and  that  is  difficult.  E 


STUDIES 
SUGGEST  99.9% 
SOFTWARE 
RELIABILITY  CAN 
BE  ACHIEVED 
WITH  20%  MORE 
EFFORT. 


JIM 
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consulting  partner 
at  The  Technical 
Resource  Connection 
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director  at  a  major 
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■  CLIENT/SERVER:  THE  10%  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW,  Randy  Langel 


THE  5TH  WAVE 


History  was  about  fo  repeat  itself  as  Charlie  Van  G$h, 

Cobol  pn^rammer  and  great- nephew  d  Vincent  Van  Gqjh,  is 
assigned -the  job  of  desj user  icons  for  Ms  ccmpang'sww 
client/server  front 

'  sorry  cm-mmtm 

IS  STILL  REJECTING  YOUR 

latest  icwoesiens. 


■  USING  OBJECTS,  MIDDLE¬ 
WARE  AND  WORKFLOW  TO 
REINVENT  THE  ENTERPRISE 
Cambridge,  Mass. ,  April  25-28 
Contact:  Patricia  Seybold 
Group,  Boston,  Mass. 

(800)  826-2424. 

■  DB/EXPO  ’95 

San  Francisco,  May  1-4 
Contact:  Blenheim  NDN,  Inc., 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

(800)  232-3976. 

■  SERVICES  &  SYSTEMS  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  STRATEGIES 
Chicago,  May  8-10 
Contact:  Meta  Group,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn.  (203)  973- 
6700. 

■  DATAWAREHOUSING 
CONFERENCE 

New  York,  May  9-1 1 
Also  being  held  Aug.  8-10  in 
Chicago.  Contact:  DCI, 
Andover,  Mass.  (508)  470- 
0526  or  E-mail  dciconfl@- 
aol.com. 

■  MANAGING  ENTERPRISE 
NETWORKS 

Dallas,  May  16-17 
Contact:  DCI,  Andover,  Mass. 
(508)  470-3870  or  E-mail 


dciconfl@aol.com. 

■  INFORMATION  SECURITY 
CONFERENCE 
Rosemont,  III. ,  May  22-24 
Contact:  CMPTrade  Show  & 
Conference  Services,  Jericho, 
N.Y.  (516)  733-6700. 

■  CLIENT/SERVER  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

San  Jose,  Calif. ,  May  23-25 
Contact:  DCI,  Andover,  Mass. 
(508)  470-3870  or  E-mail 
dciconfl@aol.com. 

■  ENTERPRISE  DATA  CENTER 
STRATEGIES 

Boston,  June  5-7 
Contact:  Meta  Group,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn.  (203)  973- 
6700. 

■  DATABASE  &  CLIENT/SERVER 
WORLD 

Boston,  June  13-15 
Contact:  DCI,  Andover,  Mass. 
(508)  470-3880  or  E-mail 
dciconfl@aol.com. 

■  THE  INFORMATION  SUPER- 
HIGHWAY 

Naples,  Fla.,  June  19-21 
Contact:  DCI,  Andover,  Mass. 
(508)  470-3880  or  E-mail 
dciconfl@aol.com. 


Ifyou  are  just  starting  your  journey  into  the  world  of  client/ 
server,  a  good  primer  is  almost  a  must.  Client/Server:  The 
10%  You  Need  to  Know  is  just  that:  the  10%  that  makes  up  a 
broad  overview  of  the  technology  and  what  it  takes  to  get 
your  business  in  alignment  with  that  technology  to  avoid 
costly  deployment  mistakes.  The  book  deals  with  changes 
in  process,  culture  and  technology  and  then  distills  that  even 
further  into  easily  digested  “rules  of  thumb”  sprinkled 
throughout.  These  rules  of  thumb  express  the  new  mores  of 
client/server  computing  in  sound-byte  form.  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  a  comprehensive  glossary  containing  the  language 
of  a  new  form  of  computing.  The  167-page  book  costs  $29.95; 
book  and  CD-ROM  package  costs  $249.  ISBN:  0-9643104-0-6. 
To  order,  call  IBM  at  (800)  200-9933. 

■  CLIENT/SERVER:  A  MANAGER’S  GUIDE,  Laurence  Shafe 


This  hook  delivers  exactly  what  the  jJOICto^ 

title  says.  Directed  at  managers  ^fffl 

charged  with  exploring  and/ or  im- 

plementing  client/ server  comput-  |j| 

ing,  it  handles  the  subject  in  a  direct  [j  f  j 

and  intelligent  manner.  The  author  #!l 

takes  the  view  that  “the  aim  of  /§ 

client/server  computing  is  to  make  M 

the  organization  more  effective.”  jl 

Some  of  the  subjects  Client/Server:  HI 

A  Manager’s  Guide  explores  include 

choosing  a  desktop  operating  system,  understanding  object- 
oriented  programming  and  selecting  the  best  development 
tools  for  your  environment.  The  back  of  the  book  contains 
case  studies,  both  successful  and  not  so  successful,  that  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  these  ideas  get  put  into  practice.  Fireman’s 
Fund  Insurance  Co.  and  Grossman’s  are  just  two  of  the  ease 
studies  you’ll  find  there.  The  125-page  book  costs  $  19.50. 
ISBN:  0-20T42790-7.  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 

(800)  822-6339. 

Other  books  to  consider: 

■  HANDBOOK  OF  DATA  CENTER  MANAGEMENT,  800  pages; 

$150;  ISBN:  0-7913-2130-4.  Auerbach  Publications  (800)  950- 
1216. 

■  HANDBOOK  OF  LOCAL  AREA  NETWORKS,  874  pages;  $150; 
ISBN:  0-7913-2110-X.  Auerbach  Publications  (800)  950-1216. 


Laurence  Shafe 


A  man  AC  tRS  tYmnr 

CLIENT 


SERVER 
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If  You  Think  Vivid  Clarify 
Sounds  Underpriced, 
You’ll  Be  Absolutely 
Overwhelmed  When 
You  See  What  A 
Developer’s  Dream 

It  Is. 


Tired.  Tired.  Tired.  Of  no  iterative 
development  for  client  server.  Of 
weak  prototyping.  Of  complex  data 
organizing  tools.  We  know  you  are. 
We’ve  been  there. 

That’s  why  we  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  Create  Vivid  Clarity. 
So  you  can  do  something  about  it. 
Order  Vivid  Clarity. 


The  first  5000  copies  are  going  for 
the  let’s-get-acquainted  price  of  $149. 
No  kidding.  That’s  all.  For  all  of  this: 
•Easy,  rapid  visual  modeling 
•User  views  prototype  prior  to  coding 

•  User  modification  without  re-coding 
•Automatically  generates  protoype 

in  Powerbuilder 
•Completely  configurable  DDL 
generation 

•Generates  to/Reengineers  from 
Oracle,  Sybase,  ODBC 
•OLE  automation-fully  open 
•Object  Gallery-browse  for 
executable  and  reusable  objects 
•Bridges  CASE  to  Client  Server 

•  Windows  based 


Hey,  we’re  not  asking  for  a  big  com¬ 
mitment  here.  Try  Vivid  Clarity  for  30 
days.  If  you  don’t  go  bonkers  over  it, 
send  it  back.  At  $149,  the  refund  isn’t 
going  to  kill  us. 

All  it  takes  to  place  your  order 
is  one  card  —  Visa,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  (preferably  your 
own).  And  one  call  — 
1-800-654-3249  ext.  3501. 

Don’t  delay.  When  those  5000  go, 
the  price  goes  to  $495.  (Kids  to  feed.) 
Plus,  isn’t  it  about  time  you  were  able 
to  turn  chaos  into  Clarity  faster  than 
you  can  say  “cool”  ? 


» Functionally  robust  for  corporate  use 
» Easy,  easy,  easy 


1-800-654-3249  ext 


1-404-815-5283  ext.3501 

Intek ,  Vivid  Clarity  and  Ob,ecl  Gallary  are  trademarks  ol  Inlek  Technology.  Inc.  Other  trademarks  are  property  ol  the.r  respechve  owners 


